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Henrik Johan Ibsen 


1828 Born at Skien in south-east Norway on 20th March, 
the second child of Knud Ibsen, a merchant, and his 
wife Marichen, nee Altenburg. 

1 834-5 Father becomes ruined. The family moves to Venstoep, 
a few miles outside Skien. 

1844 Ibsen (aged fifteen) becomes assistant to an apothecary 
at Grimstad, a tiny seaport farther down the coast. 
Stays there for six years in great poverty. 

1846 Has an illegitimate son with a servant girl. Else Sofie 
Jensdatter. 

1849 Writes his first play, Catiline (in verse). 

1850 Leaves Grimstad to become a student in Christiania 
(now Oslo). Writes second play, the warrior’s 
BARROW. 

1851 Is invited to join Ole Bull’s newly formed National 
Theatre at Bergen. Does so, and slays six years, writ- 
ing, directing, designing costumes and keeping the 
accounts. 

1852 Visits Copenhagen and Dresden to learn about the 
theatre. Writes ST John’s fve, a romantic comedy 
in verse and prose. 

1853 ST John’s eve acted at Bergen. Failure. 

1854 Writes lady inger of oestraat, an historical 
tragedy in prose. 

1855 LADY inger of OESTRAAT acted at Bergen. Failure. 
Writes the feast at solhaug, another romantic 
verse-and-prose comedy. 
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1856 THE FEAST AT SOLHAUG acted at Bergen. His first 
success. Meets Suzannah Thoresen. Writes OLAF 
LILJEKRANS5 a third verse-and-prose comedy. 

1857 OLAF LILJEKRANS acted at Bergen. Failure. Leaves 
Bergen to become artistic manager of the Christiania 
Norwegian Theatre. Writes the vikings at hel- 
GELANDj an historical prose tragedy. 

1858 Marries Suzannah Thoresen. THE vikings at hel- 
GELAND staged. Small success. 

1859 His only child^ Sigurd, born. 

1 860-1 Years of poverty and despair. Unable to write. 

1862 Writes love’s comedy, a modern veise satire, his 
first play for five years. It is rejected by his own 
theatre, which goes bankrupt. 

1863 Ibsen gets part-time job as literary adviser to the 
Danish “Controlled Christiania Theatre. Extremely 
poor. Applies unsuccessfully to Government for 
financial suppoit. Resorts to moneylenders. Writes 
THE PRETENDERS, another historical prose tragedy. 
Is granted a travel stipend by the Government; this 
is augmented by a collection raised by Bjoernson and 
other friends. 

1864 THE PRETENDERS Staged in Christiania. A success. 
He leaves Norway and settles in Rome. Remains resi- 
dent abroad foi the next twenty-seven years. Begins 
EMPEROR AND GALILEAN. 

1865 Writes brand, in verse (as a play for reading, not 
acting), in Rome and Ariccia. 

1866 BRAND published. Immense success; Ibsen becomes 
famous throughout Scandinavia (but it is not acted 
for nineteen years). 

1867 Writes PEER gynt, in verse (also to be read, not 
acted), in Rome, Ischia and Sorrento. It, too, is a 
great success; but is not staged for seven years. 
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1868 Moves from Rome and settles in Dresden. 

1869 Attends opening of Suez Canal as Norwegian delegate. 
Completes the league of youth, a modern prose 
comedy. 

1871 Revises his shorter poems and issues them in a volume. 
His farewell to verse ; for the rest of his life he publishes 
exclusively in prose. 

1873 Completes (after nine years) emperor and Gali- 
lean, his last historical play. Begins to be known in 
Germany and England. 

1874 Returns briefly to Norway for first time in ten years. 
The students hold a torchlight procession in his 
honour. 

1875 Leaves Dresden after seven years and settles in 
Munich. Begins thf pillars of society, the first 
of his twelve great modern prose dramas. 

1876 PEER GY NT Staged for first time, the vikings at 
HELGELAND is performed in Munich, the first of his 
plays to be staged outside Scandinavia. 

1877 Completes the pillars of society. This makes 
him famous m Germany, where it is widely acted. 

1878 Returns for one year to Italy. 

1879 Writes a doll^s house in Rome and AmalfiL It 

causes an immediate sensation, and makes Ibsen inter- 
nationally famous. Returns to Munich for a year. 

1880 Resettles in Italy for a further five years. First per- 
formance of an Ibsen play in England (the pillars 
of society for a single matinee in London). 

1881 Writes ghosts in Rome and Sorrento. Violently 
attacked; all theatres reject it, and bookshops return 
it to the publisher. 

1882 Writes AN enemy of the people in Rome. Cor- 
dially received, ghosts receives its first performance 
(in Chicago), and is staged at last in Europe. 
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1884 Writes the wild duck in Rome and Gossensass. It, 
and all his subsequent plays, were regarded as obscure 
and were greeted with varying degrees of bewilder- 
ment. 

1885 Revisits Norway again, for the first time since 1874. 
Leaves Rome and resettles in Munich. 

1886 Writes rosmersholm in Mimich. 

1888 Writes the lady from the sea in Munich. 

1889 Meets and becomes infatuated with the eighteen-year- 
old Emilie Bardach in Gossensass. Does not see her 
again, but the experience shadows the remainder of his 
writing. Janet Achurch aas Nora in London, the first 
major English-speaking production of Ibsen. 

1890 Writes hedda gabler in Munich. 

1891 Returns to settle permanently in Norway. 

1892 Writes the master builder in Christiania. 

1894 Writes little eyolf in Christiania. 

1896 Writes John Gabriel borkman in Christiania. 

1899 Writes WHEN we dead awaken in Christiania. 

1901 First stroke. Partly paralysed. 

1903 Second stroke. Left largely helpless. 

1906 Dies in Christiania on 23rd May, aged seventy-eight. 



Introduction 


On I ith January 1883 Ibsen wrote from Rome to his publisher, 
Fredcrik Hegel: ‘I am already at work again planning a new 
play about contemporary life. It will be in four acts, and I hope 
to be able to get down to the actual writing within a couple of 
months at most. The Italian air, and the pleasant way of life 
down here, greatly increase my eagerness to create. I find it 
much easier to work here than in Germany.’ 

Ibsen was now fifty-four, and the reception of Ghosts in 
Scandinavia a year earlier might well have deterred a less 
resilient spirit than his from setting pen to paper for some 
while. It had been reviled, not merely by the conservative press, 
which he had expected, but also by the radical press; even such 
an old admirer as Henrik Jaeger had lectured against it, and 
Hegel had been forced to take back large quantities of the 
book from booksellers who refused to stock it; indeed, it was 
thirteen years before the first printing of ten thousand copies 
was sold out. The theatres of Christiania, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm had been unanimous in declaring it unfit for public 
presentation. 

So far from being silenced by this reception, however, Ibsen 
had reacted swiftly with the most buoyant play he had written 
since Peer Gynt, An Enemy of the People was immediately 
accepted by the Christiania Theatre, the management of 
which seems not co have appreciated, or to have been insensi- 
tive to, the fact that its theme was the unworthiness of ‘those 
who do not dare’ and its conclusion: ‘The strongest man is 
he who stands alone.’ The play was in its last days of rehearsal 
when Ibsen wrote to Hegel with plans for its successor. 

In the event, it was to be another fifteen months before he 
began the actual writing of The Wild Duck^ and a further 
eleven weeks of intensive revision before he completed it. The 
slowness and dfficulty with which it took shape contrasts 
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markedly with the swiftness and ease with which he had 
written An Enemy of the People. The Wild Duck represented 
yet another departure into new country. Just as he had aban- 
doned poetic drama as soon as he had mastered it in Peer 
Gynt^ so now he threw aside almost contemptuously the new 
anti-poetic, anti-symbolic form w^hich he had perfected in A 
DolVs Houscy Ghosts and An Enemy of the People. He explained 
his restlessness and passion for experiment in a letter to 
Georg Brandes that summer (12th June 1883): 

‘An intellectual pioneer/ he wrote, ‘can never gather a 
majority about him. In ten years the majority may have 
reached the point where Dr Stockmann stood when the 
people held their meeting. But during those ten years the 
Doctor has not remained stationary; he is still at least ten 
years ahead of the others. The majority, the masses, the mob, 
will never catch him up; he can never rally them behind him. 
I myself feel a similarly unrelenting compulsion to keep 
pressing forward. A crowd now stands where I stood when I 
wrote my earlier books. But I myself am there no longer. I am 
somewhere else - far ahead of them - or so I hope. At present 
I am struggling with the draft of a new play in four acts. As 
time passes, various mad ideas gather in one’s head, and one 
must find some outlet for them. Though since it won’t deal 
with the High Court, or the absolute veto, or even the “pure” 
flag/ it is hardly likely to arouse any interest in Norway. How- 
ever, I hope it may obtain a hearing in other quarters.’ 

Ibsen does not seem to have made any progress wath The 
Wild Duck during the remainder of 1883, apart from a few 
pages of rough notes and a provisional list of characters. On 
22nd January 1884 he wTote to Laura Grundudg: ‘I have bedn 
having one of those periods when I can only with the greatest 
reluctance sit down to my desk.’\)n 21st April, however, he 
was able to send better tidings to his publisher, 'The political 
complications in Norway,’ he WTote to Hegel, ‘have pre- 
vented me all this winter from working seriously, and with 
undivided attention, on my new play. But now at last I have 
managed to free my mind from this chaos, and am writing at 
^ i.e. without the mark of union with Sweden. 
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full Stretch. The first act will be finished this week, and I 
reckon that by the middle of June I should be able to let you 
know that the play is ready.’ 

He completed Act One according to schedule; his manu- 
script draft of this act is dated 20th-28th April 1884. On 2nd 
May he began Act Two ; but when he was half-way through it, 
he stopped, and started to rewrite the play from the begin- 
ning. By 24ih May he had completed Acts One and Two in 
their new form. Act Three occupied him from 25th-30th 
May; Act Four from 2nd-8th June; and Act Five from 9th- 
13th June. The following day, T4th June 1884, wrote to 
Hegel: 

/I am glad to be able to tell you that yesterday I completed 
the draft of my new play. It comprises five acts and will, as far 
as 1 can calculate, occupy some two hundred printed pages, 
possibly a little more. Ii still remains for me to make the fair 
copy and I shall start on that tomorrow. As usual, however, 
this will involve not just copying the diaft but a comprehen- 
sive rewriting of the dialogue. So it will take time. Still, unless 
some unforeseen obstacle presents itself I reckon the whole 
manuscript should be in your hands by mid- Sept ember. The 
play doesn’t touch on political or social problems, or indeed 
any matters of public import. It takes place entirely within 
the confines of family life. 1 dare say it will arouse some dis- 
cussion; but it can’i olfend anyone.’ 

On 30th June, he left Rome for the little moimtain resort of 
Gossensass in the Tyrol, whi\,h was later to prove so fateful 
to him. There he settled down in his usual strictly methodical 
manner to revise the play. 

'My routine,’ be wrote to his wife on 4th July 1884, ‘has so 
far been as follows. Rise at six-thirty; breakfast brought up 
half an hour later; then I go out while they do the room; then 
write from nine to one. Then lunch, with a ravenous appetite. 
In the afternoons, too, I have managed to write a little, or at 
any rate do groundwork. The second act will be ready in five 
to six days. I am not drinking any beer; which suits me well. 
But I am drinking milk, and a little - not much - white wine, 
with water. A light evening meal at seven-thirty. Up to now 
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I have been in bed each evening by ten, and have been 
sleeping well.’ 

Ibsen’s wife and son were holidaying in Norway, and his 
fairly frequent letters to them enable us to date the progress of 
his revision. He finished Act Two in its final form on 12th 
July. Act Three took him from Z4ch July until either 29th or 
30th July ; Act Four was ready by lyih August. On 27th August 
he wrote to his son, Sigurd : ‘/vly play is now fast nearing its 
conclusion. In three to four days it will be ready; then I shall 
read it through carefully and send it off. I take great joy in 
working on this play; it grows all the time in little details, and 
I shall miss it w^hen I have to pat t from it; though, at the same 
time, I shall be glad . . . Tlic German sculptor Professor Kopf, 
from Rome, has with itim a thirtcen-ycar-old daughter who 
is the irt'St perfect modei for my Ilcdvig that could be 
imagined ; she is prett}’, has a sciioiis face and manner, and is a 
little 7 'hree days lalci*, on 30Jh August, he WTOte t('. 

his wife: 'Although I don't Know when or where my letters 
reach you, while you continue to move from town to tov/n, I 
must nevertheless send you the g(>od news that I have just 
finished my manuscTipt. The play will be very rich in conical, 
and bigger than any oilier of my recent works. I have said 
everything I w'antcvi to say; and I ilon’i think It could easily 
have been said better. Now to the busin«.ss cf reading it 
through, which will take two to three Jays; then off it goes to 
Hcgd.’ 

On 2nd September he wrote to Hegel (still from Gossensass) . 
T enclose the manuscript of my new play, 'Die Wild Duck^ 
w^hich has occupied me daily foi the past four months, and 
from which 1 cannot now pait witlumt a certain feeling of lc»ss. 
The characters in it have, despite their niany fillings, grown 
dear to me as a result of this long daily association. But I 
cherish the hope that they will also find good friends and 
well-wishers among the great reading public and, not least, 
among theatre folk; for they all, without exception, offer 
rewarding opportunities. But tlie study and representation of 
them will not be found easy. . . . This new play occupies, in 
some ways, a unique position among my dramatic works. Its 
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method differs in certain respects from that which I ha'\e 
previously employed. However, 1 don't wish to enlarge on that 
subject here. 'Die critics will. I trust, see this for themselves; 
at any rate, they will find something to argue about, something 
to construe. I believe, too, that The Wild Duck may possibly 
tempt some of our younger dramatists to explore new terri- 
tories, and this I regard as a desirable thing.' 

Hegel’s firm, Gyldendal of Copenhagen, published The 
Wild Duck on nth November 1884 in a printing of eight 
thousand copies. This sold so quickly that a new edition 
appeared on ist December. The play received its premiere on 
9 l!i January 1885, at Bergen; before the month was out it had 
itjso been staged in Christiania, Helsinki and Stockholm, and 
liic following month it was presented in Copenhagen. Gcr- 
niauy, jjUiprisinglv, IwT to vrait three years to see the play; 
its German premiere was on 41b March 1888 at the Residenz- 
thcatcr, Berlin. Berne » Wiesbaden and Dresden saw it in 1889, 
and Pari‘^ in i8yi, vTcn Antoine ‘'faged it at liie Theatre 
fibre (the only Ibsen play, apart from Ohosis^ which he 
pre^-ented there). William Archer had not yet begun, his 
association with Janet yXchureh and J, T. Circin, and it was 
not performed in London unLil t 894- 

77 /e Wild Duck greatly perplexed Norwegian readers when 
a first appeared. ‘The public docs nor know what to make of 
it,’ commented the Christiania Intelligent ssedler. ‘One paper 
says one tiling and tbc other just the opposite.’ Aftenposien 
complained; 'One m.-.y study and study to find what lb^en 
wants to say, and not find it,’ Yio) gcnbladet found the plot ‘as 
queer as it is thin, . . . The total impression can hardly be other 
than a strong sense of emptiness and unplcasanlne^s.' Bergens 
Tidcndc thought the play p oved Ibsen’s inferiority to Btoern- 
Non. ‘He doC; not speak trom the depths of his heart as docs 
Biuernson. Ho does not make demands of the individual with 
ihe same strength, he has no faitli in bis own ability 10 ennobie 
humanity by means of his writings. Me stales the problems 
excellently as he secs them, but makes no attempt to show the 
way beyond thcru; he chastises as one who has authority, but 
makes no demand for iinprovement.’ The only newspaper 
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critic in Norway who seemed to appreciate the point of the 
play was Irgens Hansen in Dagbladet; he recognized that 
Ibsen ‘here stands on humanity’s ground and speaks human- 
ity’s cause, even though it be the cause of a very shabby 
humanity’. 

Across the North Sea, Ibsen’s admirers were equally 
baffled. His earliest English champion, Edmund Gosse, con- 
demned it in the Fortnightly Review as ‘a strange, melancholy 
and pessimistic drama, almost without a ray of light from 
beginning to end . . . There is really not a character in the 
book that inspires confidence or liking . . . There can be no 
doubt that it is by far the most difficult of Ibsen’s dramas for a 
reader to comprehend.’ Gosse himself does not seem to have 
comprehended it very well, for he concluded that ‘the ideal 
spirit of goodness is the untamed bird in its close and miserable 
garret, captive to circumstances and with no hope of escape’. 
William Archer also failed to understand it at first, though he 
later came to admire it greatly, and named it ‘Ibsen’s greatest 
play’. Arthur Symons thought it ‘a play of inferior quality’, 
and Havelock Ellis dismissed it as ‘the least remarkable of 
Ibsen’s plays’. Almost the only ciiiic to see the point of the 
play during the next ten years was Bernard Shaw, who devoted 
to it one of his most penetrating passages in The Quintessence 
of Ihsenism: 

‘After A71 Enemy of the People^ Ibsen . . . left the vulgar 
ideals for dead and set about the exposure of those of the 
choicer spirits, begimiing with the incorrigible idealists who 
had idealized his very self, and were becoming known as 
Ibsenites. His fiist move in this direction was such a tragi- 
comic slaughtering of sham Ibsenism that his astonished vic- 
tims plaintively declared that The Wild Duck, as the new play 
was called, was a satire on his former works; while the pious, 
whom he had disappointed so severely by his interpretation of 
Brand . . . began to hope that he was coming back repentant to 
the fold.’ 

Shaw concluded: ‘The busybody [i.e, Gregers] finds that 
people cannot be freed from their failings from without. They 
must free themselves.’ 
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The Wild Duck at first received a mixed reception on the 
stage. It was admired in Christiania, thanks largely to 
Arnoldus Reimers’s rendering of Hjalmar; but it was hissed 
in Helsinki. In Stockholm, at that time the most theatrically 
enlightened of the Scandinavian capitals, it aroused deep 
interest, not least because the production was so daringly 
realistic as to include real doors with actual handles and even, 
which caused a great bu/z, a commode in Hjalmar’s studio. 
When it was staged m Rome in Tanuary 1892, the audience 
became so irritated by Gregers’s behaviour that they harassed 
the unfoi lunate actor who played him with shouts of ‘Basta!’ 
anu ‘Imbecile r while at the Paris premiere at the Theatre 
Pibre some of the spectators showed their displeasure by 
quacking like ducks. As an illustration of how little people 
understood the play, Fiancisquc Sar^^ey, the famous critic of 
Le TempSy thought that Iledvig had shot herself out of grief 
because the^^wITd' duck was dead. And when play was 
presenud in Londc^n in 1R94 by J. T. Giein, Clement Scott 
wrote: "'To call such an eccentricity as this a masterpiece, to 
classify it at all as dianiatic liieiaiurc, or to make a fuss about 
so feeble a pioducuon, is to insult dramatic liteiature and 
outrage common -sense.’ 

A few' people, fortunately, pCi ceived the play’s qualities. 
William Aicher, levicwing that same production which had 
so offended Clement Scott, admitted that the play had, in 
prim, baffled him, T came to the ihcaircd he declared, ‘if 
not precisely picjudiced again... the undes taking, at ieasi^wfth 
the giavcst misgivings as to the probable result . . . Yet, as 
“the ti ihcjlouseof Ekda f’ unS^lded itself, with that 
smooth, unhasling uni^Tng~mb\em'*nt which is Ibsen’s 
greatest invention in the i ethnical Nphcie - every word at once 
displaying a soul-facet and developing the dramatic situation - 
despite my long familial 11 y with the play, I felt almost as 
though a new planet had swmm into my ken. I had been told, 
but had scarcely believed, that The Wild Duck was one of 
Ibsen’s most effective stagc-pl^s ... I 'vas utterly mistaken. 
The play now proved iiscITscenic in the highest degree . . . 
Hardly ever before, as it seemed to me, had I seen so much of 
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the very quintessence of life concentrated in the brief traffic 
of the stage.’ 

When the play was revived in London three years later, 
Bernard Shaw wrote a famous eulogy of it in The Saturday 
Review, ‘Where,’ he asked, ‘shall I find an epithet magnificent 
enough for The Wild Duck} To sit there getting deeper and 
deeper into that Ekdal home, and getting deeper and deeper 
into your own life ail the time, until you forget that you are in 
a theatre; to look on with horror and pity at a profound 
tragedy, shaking with laughter all the time at an irresistible 
comedy; to go our, not from a diversion, but from an ex- 
perience deeper than real life ever brings to most men, or often 
brings to any man; that is what I'he Wild Duck was like last 
Monday at the Globe.’ Subsequent generations have shared 
Shaw’s opinion, and The Wild Duck now shares with A DolTs 
House, Ghosts, HeJda Gabler and The Master Builder the 
honour of being the most frequently staged of Ibsen’s plays. 

A rich quantity of Ibsen’s draft matciial for the play has 
survived : nine sets of notes, the unfinishedi first draft (com- 
prising one and a half acts) and the full second draft, which 
differs considerably from the final version. The first set of 
notes, undated but probably written in late 18H2 or early 
1883, contains a quantity of aphorisms, cTtcn rather vapid, but 
is chiefly of interest in that it show^s Ibsen making bis first 
sketches for the characters of Hjalmar and Gregers. Hjalniar 
seems to have been originally based on a photographer named 
Edvard Larsen with whom Ibsen had lodged in earlier days, 
and who had taken the oldest known photograph of him (in 
1861-62). 

‘E.L. ... is a naive and pretentious pessimist, devoid of 
energy, an idle dreamer . . . [His] marriage with a simple wife 
has, in one way, been a “true” marriage, in that it has caused 
him to shrink, or at any rale stopped him developing. Now he 
can’t manage without her; or she without him ... He has to 
spend the evening wdlh people of quality. It bores and irritates 
him. He longs to get back to his own narrow, homely sur- 
roundings . . . Like A. the printer [Aslaksen of The League of 
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Youth and An Enemy of the People] he has been afforded a 
glimpse into a higher world; that is his tragedy . . . “The 
sixth sense.’' Magnetic [i.e. hypnotic] influence is E.L.’s 
favourite subject . . . Photographer^ failed poet, dreams of a 
socialist revolution, the revolution of the future, of science. 
Poison in the breakfast ... Is a socialist at heart but dares not 
admit it; he has a family, and so is not free.’ 

Gregers was at first based on the Norwegian novelist and 
play^^right, Alexander Kieliand (1849-1906), whose radical- 
ism Ibsen appears to have regarded as bogus: 

'A.K., the sybarite, enjoys an aesthetic indignation at 
poverty and misery. Enjo3^s his visits to his old schoolfriend 
who has come down in the world, without realizing why he 
enjoys them . . . A.K-d, : to lie lucked up in a soft bed with a 
v/ell-filled belly aiui hear the rain pouring down and think of 
difficult journeys in the wet and cold, is a great pleasure.’ 

As Ibsen’s plans developed, however, Hjalmar and Gregers 
became more and more different from the E.L. and A.K-d. of 
these first notes. The Giegers we know has little in common 
with the character of A.K-d. as sketched here. It is the con- 
trast between the two characters rather than tiie characters 
themselves which has survived into the play. The rich man’s 
son visiting his old schoolfellow' who has come down in the 
world seems to have been the idea which first ignited Ibsen’s 
imagination. Gregers gradually developed into a kind of 
rcducrio ad absurdum of Dr Stockmann, the hero of Ibsen’s 
preceding play - a living illust-aiion of the danger of a single- 
minded pursuit of truth if not tempered by common-sense 
and an understamling of human lirnita^ .ons. Similarly, Ibsen 
soon found Edvard I /arson inadequate a a model for Hjalmar. 
and borrowed characicrisUcs fiom two other Norw'egians of 
his acquaintance, a poet named Kristofer Janson and, 
especially, a failed artist, Magnus Bagge, from wliom Ibsen 
had taken drawing lessons around i860. Halvdan Koht has 
said of Bagge that he had ‘a constant longing to lift himself 
above everyday prose’; it w^as typical id him that when he 
went to live in Germany he called himself von Bagge. Hjal- 
mar’s mode of speech was fairly ordinary at first; it is only in 

T.VV.D. B 
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the final (third) draft that it acquires its peculiarly florid 
quality and its excess of adjectives. He is perhaps the most 
difiicult of all Ibsen^s characters to translate, at any rate in the 
prose dramas. 

Hedvig, in Ibsen’s early notes, is described as being ‘drawn 
to the sea’. There is a reference to ‘the first time she saw a 
big expanse of water looking down from a height’, and a note 
that ‘Human beings arc sea-creatures - like the wild duck - 
not land creatures. Gregers was mack for the sea. In time, all 
people will live on it, when the land becomes swallowed up. 
Then family life will cease.’ Ibsen discarded these ideas from 
The Wild Duck^ but returned to them two plays later in The 
Lady from the Sea. Hedvig’s impending blindness was an 
afterthought. There is no reference to it until the final draft ; 
indeed, until that draft she is rather a commonplace child. 
Hjalmar’s ‘invention’, too, which figmes so largely in the 
play as we know it, is barely touched on in the preliminary 
drafts. Ibsen, in a letter to Georg Brarides (25th June 1884), 
described his revisionaiy work as ‘polishing the language and 
giving a sharper individuality to the characters and dialogue’ 
and, as William Aicher remarked: ciywheic, on a close 

comparison* of the texts, we see an intensive imagination 
lighting up, as it what was at first somew'hat cold and 
colourless. In this case, as in many otheis, the diafr suggests a 
transparency before the clcctiicity has been switched on.’ 

The Wild Duck is full of echoes from Ibsen’s owm childhood. 
The family home at Venstoep had contained a library of old 
books left, like the ones in the hkdals’ loft, by a previous 
owner of the house known as ‘The Flying Dutchman’, a 
Norwegian who had been a prison convict in England and a 
slave in the Barbary Stales, and had vhed the year Ibsen w^as 
born. These books had included Hurthon^ for, as Ibsen 
originally wrote it, Harry^on* s) Hutorv of London (i775)> 
which so delighted Hedvig. Ilcdvig herself seems to have got 
her name, and probably son.e of her character, from Ibsen’s 
favourite sister, Hedvig; and old Ekdal contains many traits of 
the playwright’s father, Knud Ibsen, wdio had been a lieu- 
tenant in the militia and a great huntsman before he went 
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bankrupt and brought the family name into disgrace. Ibsen 
also borrowed certain details from a trial which had caused a 
sensation during his student days in Christiania, when an 
army officer accused of embezzlement had tried tmsuccessfully 
to shoot himself. (He was to return to this source for much of 
his material iov John Gabriel Borkman,) And, perhaps the most 
significant echo from Ibsen’s past, at the age of eighteen he had, 
like Haakon Werle, given a servant girl an illegitimate child. 

Wherein docs the ‘method’ of The Wild Duck differ, as 
Ibsen told Hegel, from that vrhich he had previously em- 
ployed ? At first sight there is no immediately obvious differ- 
ence; it seems, like A DolPs House^ Ghous and An Enemy of 
the People^ to be a realistic play about realistic people, and the 
method «:eems to be liis old method of raking over apparently 
dead ashes and exposing the live cmbeis beneath. The sym- 
bolism? But Ibsen had used symbolism at least as freely in 
Brand, 

Neve rtheless, I think there is little doubt that it was the 
* sj^bolisnijin The Wild Duck to which Ibsen was referring 
when he wrote'oT a new method. In Brand the symbols are 
incidental to the play, or at any rate arc not fully integrated 
into it. The ice-church and the hawk are left deliberately 
imprecise; there is room for intelligent argument about their 
meaning; perhaps, indeed, they are intended to mean different 
things to different people. In The Wild Ducky however, there 
is a single and precise syrrl^oi, that of the bird itself; and, so 
far fiom being incidental to the play, it is the hub and heart of 
it. Brand is a play into which symbols have worked their way; 
The Wild Duck is a play dependent on, and held together by, a 
symbol; as though the wild duck were a magnet and the 
characters in the play so many iron filings held together by 
this centripetal foice. This was nor a method that Ibsen was 
to use invariably in his subsequent plays; Rcsmersholnty for 
example, and Hedda Gahlcr seem to me to have more in com- 
mon with Ghosts than wath The WtLl Duck, But we find him 
returning to it in the later pla3's; the tv>wers and spires in The 
Master Builder and the crutch in Little Eyolf serve a similar 
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Structural purpose to the wild duck. They are images from 
which the characters cannot escape, any more than the iron 
filings can escape the magnet. 

Ibsen probably borrowed the image of the wild duck from a 
poem called The Sea Bird by Johan Sebastian Welhaven which 
describes how a wild duck is wounded and dives down to die 
on the sea-bed; and Professor Francis Bull suggests that he 
may also have been influenced by Darwin’s account in The 
Origin of Species of how wild ducks degenerate in captivity. 
Some astonishing theories have been advanced as to what the 
bird is intended to stand for. Surely Ibsen makes it abundantly 
clear that he intended it as a double symbol with two precise 
and obvious references. Firstly, it is, like Hedvig, a by-product 
of Haakon Werle’s fondness feu* sport which has been rejected 
by him and is now cared foi by the Fkdal family. Secondly, 
with a more general application, it represents the refusal of 
most people, once they have been wounded, to go on living 
and face reality. Both Hjalmar and his fathci have sought to 
hide themselves in the deep blue bca of illusion, and Gregers, 
like the ‘damned clever dog’ trained by his f< ither, hauls them 
back to the surface. 'Phe cynics (Relhng and Haakon Wcrle) 
watch this operation; so Jo the two sensible, carthhound 
women, Gina and Mis Soerby. These women, Ibsen seems to 
imply, ofler the only real refuge: love. Mrs Soerby can save 
Haakon Wcrle, despite Gicgcis’s cynicism, just as she could 
have saved Kelling, wIkj had also once loved her ; Rolling Icnows 
this, and il is hinted that the los^ of her is panly responsible 
for his having turned into a drunkard. And Gina, if Gregers 
had not intervened, could have saved Hj<ilmar. Yet Ibsen 
leaves a question maik here; is love simply another illusion, 
like the Ekdals’ loft ? Ami if so, then is not the illusion /sf the 
loft justified, just as much as the illusion of love ? f 

At the same time, while the wild duck has these two specific 
significances within the pla)’', it ^jpoh siblc that, consciously 
or unconsciously, it also of himself 

when he wrote it; one who/^^if^gOttQft^Jbat ^Mneans to live 
wild, and has grown plumo^nd tame anq <pntent with his 
basket; as unlike the autKo^of Brand as the unlike the 

I . -"i! 
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hawk of the earlier play, of which, too, the climax had been a 
shot fired at (or supposedly at) a bird by a girl of fourteen. 
How far, Ibsen must have asked himself ~ and he was to ask 
the question again, through Allmcrs in LittJe Eyolf and Rubek 
in When We Dead Awaken - does the artist, like the Ekdals, 
shut himself off from life ? Is his world so very different from 
their loft with its imitations of reality? Which is the moje 
cowardly refuge, the Ekdals’ loft or Brand’s ice-church ?' 

Eljalmar and Gregers both represent different aspects of 
Ibsen ; on the oite hand the evader of reality, on the other the 
impractical idealist who pesters mankind with his ‘claims of 
the ideal’ because he has a sick conscience and despises him- 
self. How far, one wonders, did Ibsen identify himself with 
Gregeis in that curious episode when the latter, finding that 
the stove smokes, throw^'s watci on it to put out the fire and 
only makes the stink wor.NC ? He bad already portrayed these 
tw^o conflicting aspects of himself in Brand and Peer Gynt^ 
and the conflict between Gregers and Hjalinar is as though 
Brand and Peer Gynt had been brought face to face. 

jTwo main dange rs confront anyone who producer 
WiUlDiick; file temptation u> play Hjalmar as ridiculous and 
farcical, and the temptation to play Gregers as spiteful. A 
perusal of the notices of London productions of the play 
during the past seventy years reveals how’ often actors and 
producers have fallen into these traps. Ibsen foresaw the 
danger of Hjalmar being nade a figure of fun, and 
against it in a letter which he wTOte to H. SchroedeiV the 
manager of the Christiania Theatre, on 14th November 1884. 
‘Hjalmar,’ he wnole, ‘must not be played with any trace of 
parody. The actor must never for a moment show that he is 
conscious that there is anything fuuny in what he says. His 
voice has, as Relling observes, something endearing about 
it, and this quality must be clearly brouglit out. His senti- 
mentality is honest, his melancholy, in its way, attractive; no 
hint of aficctation. Between bursek c"s, I w^ould suggest you 
cast your mind towards KristoieS. Janson, who still contrives 
to give an efftet of beauty whatever ^ivel he may be uttering. 
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There is a pointer for whoever plays the part . . . Where can 
one find a Hedvig ? I don’t know. And Mrs Soerby ? She must 
be beautiful and witty^ not vulgar . . . Gregers is the most 
difficult part in the play, from the acting point of view. Some- 
times I think Hammer would be best, sometimes Bjoern 
B. . . . I hope you will spare me Isachsen, as he always carries 
on like some strange actor instead of like an ordinary human 
being. However, I suppose he might possibly make something 
out of Molvik's few lines. The two servants must not be cast 
too casually; Fetter sen might possibly be played by Bucher^ 
and Jensen by Abclsted, if the latter is not required for one of 
the dinner guests. Yes, those guests! What about them? You 
can’t just use ordinary extras ; they’d ruin the whole act . . . 
This play demands absolute naturalness and truthfulness both 
in the ensemble w^ork and in the staging. The lighting, too, 
is important; it is different for each act, and is calculated to 
establish the particular atmosphere of that act. I just wanted 
to pass on these random reflections. As regards everything 
else, please do as you think best.’ 

Further evidence of Ibsen’s anxiety that his actors should 
not overstep the boundary dividing comedy from farce is 
given in an account by P. A. Rosenberg of a conversation 
which he and some acquaintances had with Ibsen in Copen- 
hagen fourteen years later (3rd April 1898). Tbsen spoke also 
of the Royal Theatre’s presentation of The Wild Duck^ of 
which strangely enough he did not approve. The rest of us 
were unanimous in praising Bloch’s masterly mise-e^i-scbie, 
Mrs Henning’s enchanting Hedvig, Olaf Pouisen’s Old Ekdal 
and Miss Anihonscn’s incomparable Gina. But Ibsen declared 
it had been played too much for farce. ‘* It must be jplayed as 
T^agi ^com edy,” he said, “otherwise Hedvig’s death mSkes lib" 
sen§je.” ’ 

Gina is misinterpreted almost as frequently as Hjalmar and 
Gregers, She is, contrary to common supposition, neither a 
slut nor a whore. There is no evidence that she ever slept with 
anyone but Werle before her marriage, or that she allowed him 
to have his way with her more than once. She is a perfectly 
decent working-class girl who was pestered into bed by her 
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employer. As regards her evasive answer to Hjalmar’s question 
whether he or Werle is Hedvig’s father (a question to which 
we, no more than she, ever know the answer; Hjalmar’s 
mother as well as WerJe had weak eyes); the implication of 
Gina’s reply is not clear in the original, but I take it to mean 
that she is irregular in her periods, had missed one after 
yielding to old Werle, and he, fearing she might be pregnant, 
had hastened to match her up with fijalmar. The child, when 
it appeared, could thus have belonged to either man. 

Kedvig is usually played as a pretty girl, and there is nothing 
in the text that positively contradicts this; but the play is far 
more moving if she is plain and gawky. I'hcn, when her father 
rejects her, she has nothing in life to look forward to. If she is 
the kind of girl whom any young man would admire, her 
predicament is much less distressing. Hjalmar, as Ibsen 
reminded Schroeder, must not appear obviously ridiculous; he 
is not really more self-deluding than a good many husbands. 
As Bernard Shaw remarked, Hjalmar should, at first, impose 
on us. William Archer shrcw^dly added that he ‘should be a 
quite smilcless personage. His melancholy is as superficial as 
his other emotions, but he cultivates it too sedulously to 
permit of his smiling. Besides, he riC\'er secs anything to smile 
at.’ 

Gregers must not be seen as a Machiavellian destroyer. He 
is that much more dangerous figure, a well-meaning and mis- 
guided zealot; aial he needs to be., as Gina describes him, ugly. 
Mis Soerby, as Ibsen impli -d in the letter quoted above, is no 
more a whore than Gina; sh?, too, i? a perfectly decent w^onian 
who, given the chance, will make 3 ^ excellent a wife to old 
Werle as Gina has been to Hjalmar. <3id Llkdal should nor be 
a nincompoop, but a fint', figure of a man, a huge and impres- 
sive old soldier. We should believe him when he says he has 
been a fam.ous hunter, and his reduction to a player of child- 
ren’s games is then much more fiightening. I'iiially, to pick 
up another point in Ibsen’s letter to Schroeder, the servants 
are, like all Ibsen’s servants, sharply differentiated. Pettersen 
is a butler, used to and imitative of ihc gentry; Jensen is a 
hired servant, unaccustomed to waiting in so grand a house. 
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As a postscript, one may remark how in The Wild Duck, as 
in almost every play he wrote, Ibsen anticipated one of the 
main discoveries of modern psychology. ‘Liberation,’ he had 
noted in his preliminary jottings, ‘consists in securing for 
individuals the right to free themselves, each according to his 
particular need.’ To free themselves', how many of Ibsen’s 
contemporaries who regarded themselves as revolutionaries 
realized that ? Ibsen understood that the demand must come 
from within, and that truth, if it comes from without, is often 
regarded as an attack on the defensive system which the ‘life- 
lie’ represents. 

MICHAEL MEYER 



CHARACTERS 


HAAKON WERLE, d wholesale merchant 
GREGERS WERLE^ his SOB 
OLD EKDAL 

HJALMAR EKDAL^ his soR;, ii photographer 
GINA EKDAL, HJALMAR’s wife 
HEDViG, their daughter, aged fourteen 
MRS SOERBY, llOUSCkccpCT tO HAAKON WERLE 
REELING, a doctor 

MOLVIK, sometime student of theology 
GRAABERG, a cicrk 

PETTERSEN, SCrvant to HAAKON W^EKLE 
JENSEN, a hired waiter 
A FAIL, FLABBY GENTLEMAN 
A BALDING GENTLEMAN 
A SHOKT-SIGUTFD GENTLEMAN 
SIX 01 HER GENTLEMEN, dinner guests of 
HAAKON W^HRLE 
SEVERAL HIRED WAITERS 


The first act ta c^ place in haakon wh^rle’s house: 
remaining four acts in \laiAR ekdal’s studio. 




Act One 


The home 0 / haakon werle, a wholesale merchant. A study ^ 
expensively and comfortably furnished; bookcases^ uphohtered 
furniture. A desk:, zvith papers and ledgers on stands in the 
middle of the room. Lighted lamps with green shades throw a soft 
light. In the rear wall folding doors sta?id open; the curtains 
across the entrance are draivn aside^ and within can be seen a 
large and elegant room^ brilliantly lit by lamps and candelabra. 
Downstage left^ a fireplace with coals glowing in it. Upstage of 
this a double door leads to the dining room. 

werle’5 servant., pe ttersen, m livery^ and a hired waitevy 
JENSEN, in blacky are arranging the study. In the larger 
room two or three other hired waiters are moving around 
putting things in order and lighting more kmips. From the 
dining room can be heard the buzz of conversation and 
laughter. Someofie taps a knife against a glass; silence; a 
toast is proposed; cries of ‘Bravo!’; then the buzz of 
conversation begins again. 

PETTERSEN Qighs a lamp on the tnantelpiece above the fireplace^ 
and puts a shade over ir'\ Yc u hear that, Jensen ? Now the 
old man’s at it, pi opusing a toast to Mrs Soerby. 

JENSEN (tnoves an armchair forward). Is it true what they say, 
that there’s something between tiiem? 

PETTERSEN* I WOUldlVt kllOW. 

j ENSEN. They say he’s been a regular old biily-goat in his time. 
PETTERSEN. Could be. 

JENSEN. Did you say he's giving this party for his son ? 
PETTERSEN. Ycs. Hc cnmc home ^^esterday 
JENSEN. I never knew old Werle had a son. 

PETTERSEN. Oh ycs, hc's got a son. The boy spends all his 
time up at the sawmill, though, out at Hoydal. He’s never 
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set foot in town all the years Fve worked in this house. 

A HIRED WAITER (m //if? dooi'zoay to the large room), Pcttersen, 
there’s an old fellow here who wants to — 

PETTERSEN (beneath his breath). What the devil? - Oh^ not 
now! 

OLDEKDAL enters from the large room^ right. He is wearing 
a threadbare coat with a high collar^ and woollen gloves , and 
carries a stick and a fur hat in his hand and a brown paper 
parcel under his arm. He has a dirty^ reddish-brown zvig 
and small grey moustaches. 

PETTERSEN (gocs towards him). Oh, Jesus! What do you want 
here ? 

EKDAL (in the doorzeay). Got to get into the otfice, Pettersen. 
It’s very important. 

PETTERSEN. Thc officc has been shut foi an liour — 

EKDAL. They told me that downstairs, m\ boy. But Graaberg’s 
still in there. Be a good lad, Pettersen, and let me nip in 
this way. (Points at the conccaLd door.) I’ve been this way 
before. 

PETTERSEN. Oh, all 1 ight. ( Opens the door.) But make sure you 
leave by the pn per way. Wc’vc got compaLy 

EKDAL. Yes. I knov; that - hni! Thanks, Pettersen, m> boy. 
You’re a good pal. (Mutters quietly.) Damn fool! 

He goes into the ojpee. ri i-rsen shuts the door after him. 

JENSEN. Doc. he w'^rk in thc ofhcc, too? 

PETTERSTN, No, he just takes stuffhoipciocopy, when they’ve 
moie than they can manage. Mind you, he’s been quite a 
gentleman in his time, has old Ekdal. 

JENSEN. Yes, he looked as if he might have been around a bit. 

PETTERSEN. Oh, \ts. He was a lieutenant. 

JENSEN, What - him a lieutenant? 

PETTERSEN. That’s right. Bur then he went into timber or 
something cf that sort. 'Phey say he did the dirty on old 
Werle once. Thc two of them used to work together at Hoy- 
dal. Oh, I know old Ekdal well. Wc often have a nip and a 
bottle of beer together Jow'n at Madam EYiksen’s. 

JENSEN. But he can’t have much to spend, surely ? 

PETTERSEN. I’m the one who does the spending. The way I 
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look at it is, it’s only right to lend a helping hand to gentry 
who’ve come down in the viorld. 

JENSEN. What, did be go bankrupt? 

FETTER SEN. Worse. lic wcnt to prison. 

JENSEN. Went to prison! 

PETTERSEN. Ssh, thcy’rc getting up now. 

The doors to the dining room are thrown open from inside by 
waiters. MRS soerby comes out^ engaged by two gentlemen 
in conversation. A few moments later the rest of the company 
follow^ HAAKON WE RLE among them. Last come hjalmar 
EKDAI. and GREGERS WERI.E. 

MRS SOERBY (cLs Alc goes through). Pettersen, have the coffee 
served in the music room. 

PEiTERSEN. Very good, Mrs Soerby. 

She and the gentlemen go into the large room and out 
towards the right, pettersen atid jensen follow them, 

A PALE, FLABBY GENTLEMAN (fo one with little hair). Whew - 
that dinner! Preity exhausting work, what? 

BALDING GENTLEMAN. All, it’s remarkable what one can get 
through in three hours, when one puts one's mind to it. 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN. Yes, but afterwards, my dear sir! 
Afterwards I 

A T H 1 R D G E N T L E M A N . I hear the - er - mocha and m araschin o 
are to be served in the music room. 

E L A B B y G E N T L E M A N. ( 'apitai ! Then perhaps Mrs Soerby will 
play something for 

BAi.DiNG GENTLEMAN 'sottc voct). Lct's hope it isn’t a 
marching song, 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN, No fear of that. Bcrta won't give her 
old friends the shoulder. 

They laugh and pass into the large room. 

WERLE {quietly^ unhappily). I don’t think anyone noticed, 
Gregers. 

GREGERS {looks at Mm). What? 

WERLE. Didn’t you notice, cithei ? 

GREGERS. Notice whal ? 

WERLE. We were thirteen at table. 

GREGERS. Thirteen? Oh, really? 
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WERLE {glances at hjalmar ekdal). We’re usually tvi^elve. 
{To the others,) Gentlemen - please! 

He and the rest^ except for hjalmar and gregers^ go 
out upstage right, 

HJALMAR {v'ho has overheard their conversation). You shouldn’t 
have invited me, Gregers. 

GREGERS. What? But this dinner is said to be in my honour. 
So why shouldn’t I invite my one and only friend ? 

HJALMAR. I don’t think your father approves. I mean, I never 
get invited to this house. 

GREGERS, No, SO I’ VC heard. But I had to sec you and speak 
with you; I’m not staying very long, you know. Yes, 
we’ve lost touch with each other since wc were at school, 
Hjalmar. Wc haven’t seen each other for - why, it must be 
sixteen or seventeen years. 

HJALMAR. Is it as long as that? 

GREGERS, I’m afraid so. Well, how is everything with you? 
You look well. You’ve filled out a bit; you’re quite stout 
now. 

HJALMAR. Oh - I wouldn’t say stout, I dare say I’m a bit 
broader across the shoulders than I used to be. After all, 
I’m a man now. 

GREGERS. Oh, yes. You’re as handsome as ever. 

HJALMAR {sadly). But w’ithin, Gregers! There has been a 
change there. You must know hov/ disastrously my world 
has crashed around me - and my family ~ since we last 
met. 

GREGERS (more quietly). How is youi father now? 

HJALMAR. My dear friend, let us not talk about it. My poor 
unfortunate father lives with me, of course. He has no one 
else in the world to lean on. But all this is so distressing for 
me to talk about. Tell me now, how have things been for 
you up at the sawmill? 

GREGERS. Oh, I’ve been wonderfully lonely. I've had plenty 
of time to brood over things. Come, let’s make ourselves 
comfortable. 

He sits in an armchair by the fire and motions HJALMAR into 
another beside him. 
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hjalmar (softly). 'Fhank you all the same, Gregers. I’m 
grateful fo you for inviting me to your father’s house. I 
Ltow now that you no longer have anything against me. 

gregers (amazed). What makes you think I have anything 
against you ? 

HJALMAR. You did at first. 

GREGERS. At first? 

HJALMAR. After the great disaster. Oh, it was only natural 
that you should. It was only by a hairsbreadth that your 
father himself escaped being dragged into all this - this 
dreadful business. 

GREGERS. And I should hold that against you ? Who gave you 
this idea ? 

HJALMAR. I know " I kiiow you did, Gregers. Your father 
himself told me so. 

GREGERS. Father! I see. Urn. Was that why you never wrote 
me a line? 

HJALMAR, Yes. 

GREGERS. Not cven when you went and became a photog- 
rapher ? 

HI Ai. MAR. Your father said there would be no purpose in my 
writing to you about anything whatever. 

GREGERS (thoughrfuUy). No, no; perhaps he was right. But 
tell me, Hjalmar - arc you quite satisfied the way things are 
now ? 

HJALMAR (ivhh a little sigif). Oh yes, indeed I am. I can’t com- 
jJaiii. At first, you know, I fecund it a liiilc strange. It was 
such a different way of life fiom what Fd been used to. But 
everything had changed. The great disaster that ruined my 
fdtJicr - the disgrace and the shame, Gregers — 

GREGERS (upset). Ycs, vcs, of cour^c, yes. 

HJALMAR. Naturally^ I had to give up any idea of continuing 
with my studies. Wc hadn’t a shilling to spare - quite the 
reverse in fact. Debts. Mostly to your father, I believe — 

GREGERS. Hm — 

HJALMAR. Well, so I thought it’d bt best, you see, to make a 
clean break. Cut myself ofl* from everything that had to do 
with my old way of life. In fact, it was your father who 
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advised me to do it - and as he was being so very helpful 
to me — 

GREGERS. Father? 

HJALMAR. YcS;, surely you must know ? How else could I have 
found the money to learn photography and equip a studio 
and set myself up ? That costs a lot of money^ you know. 

GREGERS. And father paid for all this ? 

HJALMAR. Yes, my dear fellow, didn’t you know? I under- 
stood him to say he’d written to you. 

GREGERS. He never said he was behind it. He must have for- 
gotten. We never write to each other except on business. So 
it was father — 

HJALMAR. Why, yes. He’s never wanied people :o know 
about it; but it was he. And of couise it was he who made it 
possible for me to get married. But - perhaps you don’t 
know^ that either ? 

GREGERS. I had no idea. (Shakes him by the arm,) But my dear 
Hjalmar, I can’t lell you how happy I feel - and guilty. 
Perhaps Fve been unjust to father after all - in some 
respects. This proves that he has a heart, you sec. A kind of 
conscience — 

HJALMAR. Conscience? 

GREGERS. Yes, or ’whatever you like to call it. No, I can’t tell 
you how happy I am to hear this about fuher. Well, anci 
you’re married, Hjalmar! That’s more than I shall ever date 
to do. Well, I trust yrn’ve found happiness in marriage. 

HJALMAR. Ob, indeed I have. She’s as capable and good a 
wife as any man could wish for. And she’s not by any means 
uncultured. 

GREGERS (a little surprised). I’m sure she isn't. 

HJALMAR. Yes, L ife iS a^great teacher. Being with me 
every day - an3 we have a couipIFof very gifted friends who 
visit us daily. I can assure you, you wouldn’t recognize 
Gina. 

GREGERS. Gina? 

HJALMAR. Yes, my dear fellow, don’t you remember? Her 
name’s Gina. 

GREGERS. Whose name is Gina ? I have no idea what youYe — 
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hjalmar. But don’t you remember? She used to work here 
once. 

GREGERS {looks at him). You mean Gina Hansen ? 

HJALMAR. Of course I mean Gina Hansen. 

G REGERS. Who kept house for us when my mother was ill? 
The year before she died ? 

HJALMAR. Yes, that’s right. But my dear fellow, Fm absolutely 
certain your father wrote and told you I’d got married. 

GREGERS {has got up). Yes, he told me that. But what he didn’t 
tell me was that - (Begms lo pace up and down.) Ah, but wait 
a minute. Pethaps he did after all, now I think about it. But 
father always writes such brief letters. {Half siti> on the arm 
of his chair.) Look, tell me now. Hjalmar - this is very 
funny - how’ did you come to meet Gina - I mean, your 
wife ? 

HJALMAR. Oh, it was quite straightforward. As you know^ 
Gma didjft stay long waIIi your fatlicr ~ everything was so 
upside vic/wn at the time - your moiher’s illness - it was all 
too much for Gina, so she gave notice and left. It was the 
year before your mother died. Or wfis ii the same year? 

GREGERS. d'lic samc year. And I was up at the sawmill. But 
then w'har happened ? 

HjALMAP. Yes, well then Gina went home to live with her 
mother, a Mrs J Jan sen, a ..ycry excollenr hard-working 
woman who lan a Tittle cafe. Well, slie had a room to let; a 
scry nice, comfnn iblc room. 

GREGFRS. And you wcie iucky enough to find out about 
it? 

Plj ALMAR. Yes - in fact, it was your "uher who suggested it. 
And it was thcr:', you see, that I rerhy got to know Gina. 

GREGERS. And the cngagcmenl follcwed? 

HJALMAR. Yes. Weil, you know how quickly young people 
become fond of each other - hm — 

GREGERS {g€is Up and walks up and down for u link). Tell me - 
when you were engaged - was that when faiiicr gox you to 
- I meim, was that \^hcR you beg.c to take up photog- 
raphy ? 

HJALMAR. Yes, that’s right. I was very keen to get married as 

T.W.D. — c 
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soon as possible. And your father and I both came to the 
conclusion that photography would be the most convenient 
profession for me to take up. And Gina thought so too. Oh, 
and there was another thing. By a lucky chance, Gina had 
learned how to retouch photographs. 

GREGERS. What a fortunate coincidence. 

HJALMAR {pleasedy gets up). Yes, wasn’t it ? Amazingly lucky, 
don’t you think ? 

GREGERS. I certainly do. Father seems almost lo have been a 
kind of fairy godfather to you. 

HJALMAR {emotionally). He did not forget his old friend’s son 
in his time of need. He’s got a heart, you see, Gregers. 

MRS SOERBY {ewers with HAAKON WERLE on her arm). Not 
another word, now, Mr Werle. You mustn’t walk around 
any longer in there with all those bright lights. I(’s not good 
for yviu. 

WERLE {lets go of her arm and passes his hand over his eyes). 
Yes, I think you may he right. 

PEriLRSLN aiid IbNStN lVUcT with tJJVs. 

MRS SOERBY {to the quests //? the other rocm). Gentlenicn, please ! 
If anyone wants a glass of punch, he must come m here. 

FLABBY (tEnilf MAN {comcs over to MRS sorRBYy Dammit, 
madam, is it true That you lia\c deptived us of our sacred 
privilege, the cigar } 

MRS SOFRBY. Ycs. This is Mr Wcrlc’s sanctum, sir, and heie 
there is no smoking. 

BALDING gent LLM AN, When did you introduce this austere 
edict. Mis Soerby ? 

MRS SOERBY. After our h'it dinner, sir; when certain persons 
permitted themselves to overstep the mark, 

B ALD I N G G EN 'I L EM A N. And it is nol pemiiit cd lo overstep the 
mark a little, Madame Berta ^ Not even an inch or iwo ? 

MRS SOERBY. No. Not m any dircciion, inv dear Chamberlain. 
Aiost of the CUES IS have cohie into the study. The servants 
hand round the glasses of punch. 

HAAKON WERI E {to HJAI MAR, who is Standing aparty hy a 
table). What’s that you’re looking at, Ekdal ^ 

HJALMAR. It’s only an album, sir. 
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BALDING GENTLEMAN (who IS Wandering around). Ah, photo- 
graphs! Yes, that’s rather down your street, isn’t it! 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN (in an amichah). Haven’t you brought 
any of your own with you ? 

HJALMAR. No, I haven’t. 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN. You should have. It’s good for the 
digestion to sit and look at pictures. 

BALDING GENTLEMAN. Adds to the fun. We’vc each got to 
contribute our mite, haven’t we ? 

A SHORT-SIGHTED GENTLEMAN. All contributions will be 
gratefully received. 

MRS SOERBY. I think the gentlemen mean that if one is in- 
vited out one should work for one’s dinner, Mr Jdkdal. 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN. Where the table is so exquisite, that 
duty becomes a pleasure. 

BALDING GENTLEMAN. Yes, by God! Paiticulaily wheL it’s a 
question of fighting for survival — 

MRSSOEPBY, Touche! 

They continue amid joking and laiighrcr. 

GRF.GERS (quietly). You must join in, fijalmar. 

HJALMAR (mists uncomj'ortably). What should I talk about? 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN. \\*’oulJn’t vou agrcc, Mr Wcrlc, that 
Tokay may be regarded as a comparatively safe di*ink for 
the stomach? 

WERLE (hy the fireplace) . I'd guarantee the Tokay you drank 
tonight, anj^vay. It’s an exceptional year, quite exceptional. 
But of course you woul^ hav^ roiiced that. 

FLABBY GENiiEAiAN. Ycs, It had a remarkably soignee 
bouquet. 

HJALMAR (^uncerrainly). Is there sonte difibrence between the 
various years ? 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN (laughi). I say, that’s good! 

WERLE (smiles). It's a wunIc to olTcr you good wine, 

BALDING GENTLEMAN. Tokay’s like photography, Mr Ekdal. 
It needs sunshine. Isn't that right ? 

HJALMAR. Oh yes, light is importan - of course. 

MRS SOERBY. But that’s like you, gentlemen. You’re drawn 
towards the sun, too. 
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BALDING GENTLEMAN, For shamc! That’s not worthy of 
you. 

SHORT-SIGHTED GENTLEMAN. Mrs Socrby is displaying 
her wit. 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN. At our expense. {Threateningly,) Oh, 
madame, madnme! 

MRS SOERBY, But it’s perfectly true. Vintages do differ greatly. 
The oldest are the best. 

SHORT-SIGHTED GENTLEMAN. Do vou count me among the 
old ones ? 

MRS SOERBY. By no means. 

BALDING GENTLEMAN. Iiidccd ? And what about me, dear 
Mrs Socrby? 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN. Ycs, and me? What vintage are we? 
MRS SOERBY. A sweel vintage, gentlemen! 

She sips a glass of punch . The gentlemen laugh and flirt 
zoith her, 

WERLE. Mrs Soerby always fnds a way out - when she wants 
to. Fill your glasses, geniicnien ! Pettersen, look after them. 
Gregers, let us take a glas.. together. 

G REGERS does mv nicve, 

W^on’t you join us, Fkual? I didn’t gel a chance to drink 
with you at dinner. 

GRAAEERG, the book-kccper^ I(‘ohs in through the concealed 
door, 

GRAABERG (to HAAKON werle). Excuse Hit', sir, but I can’t 
get out. 

WERLE. What, have vou got locked in again? 

GRAABERG. Ycs. FlaksTadk'v gone off with the keys. 

WERLE. W’cli, you’d belter come through here, then. 
GRAABERG. Eut thci'c's somconc else — 

WEREE. Well, let him corue, too. Don’t be frightened. 

GRAABERG atid OLD EKDAL come OUT oj the office, 

WERLE {involuntarily). Oh God! 

The laughter and chatter of the GUESTS dies away. IIJAL- 
MAR shrinks at the sight of his father y puts down his glass 
and turns away totvurds the fireplace. 

EKDAL {does not look upy but makes little bows to either side as he 
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walks, mumbling). Beg pardon. Come the wrong way. Door 
locked. Beg pardon. 

He and graaberg^o out upstage right, 

WE RLE (between his teeth). Damn that Graaberg! 

GREGERS (stares open-mouthed at hjalmar). Surely that 
wasn’t — ? 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN. Wiiat’s all this ? Who was that ? 
GREGERS. Oh^ no one. Just the book-keeper and someone 
else. 

SHORT-SIGHTED GENTLEMAN (Lo IIJALMA r). Did you knOW 
that man ? 

HJALMAR. I don’t kiiov/ -* I didn’t notice — 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN (gets Up). What the devil’s going on? 
He goes over to some of the others, 7bho are talking quietly 
amongst themselves. 

MRS SOERBY (zuhhpers to PE’i thrslk}. Take something out to 
him. Something icaliy nice, 

PFTTERSFN (nods). Vci'y good, jna’am. 

He goes o?{r. 

GREGERS (quietly, emotionally, to hjalmar). Then it was he! 
HJALMAR. Yes 

GREGERS And you stood aside and denied him! 

HJALMAR (zvhispcrs violently). What could I do? 

GREGERS. You denied your cwn father? 

HJALMAR (in pam). Oh - if you were in my place, you’d-— 
The talk among the G UESi s, which has keen carried on in a 
laze tone, norv s'l 'itches over to a forced loudness, 

BALDING GENTIEMAN (goes atuiably over to IIJALMAR and 
GREGERS). Hull(\ reviving old college memories, what? 
Don’t you smoke, Mr Ekdai? Wa;T a light? Oh, I’d for- 
gotten “ we iiiUstn’t — 

HJALMAR. Thank you, I won’t. 

FLABBY GENTLEMAN. Haven’t you somcynice lit tle poem you 
could recite to us^ Mr Ekdai ? You used to recite so beaiiti- 

& 

HJALMAR. I’m afraid I can’t remember one. 

FLABBY GENTi.E.MAN. Pity. What clsc Can we find to amuse 
ourselves with, Balle ? 
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The TWO GENTLEMEN Walk into the next room. 

HJALMAR {unhappily). Gregcrs, I want to go. You know, when 
a man has been as buifeted and tossed by the winds of fate 
as I have - Say goodbye to your father for me. 

GREGERS. I will. Arc you going straight home? 

HJALMAR. Yes. Why? 

GREGERS. In that case I may drop in on you later. 

HJALMAR. No, don't do that. Yon mustn’t come to my home. 
It’s a miserable place, Gregers; especially after a brilliant 
gathering like this. Wc can always meet somewhere in 
town. 

MRSSOERBY (has comc over to tkem^ and say^ quietly). Are you 
leaving, Ekdal ? 

HJALMAR. Yes. 

MRSSOERBY. Givc my regards to Gina. 

HJALMAR. Thank you. 

MRSSOERBY. Tcli hcr I'm coming out to see her one of these 
days, 

HJALMAR. 1 will. Thank you. {To gregers.) Stay here I 
don’t want anyone to see me go. 

He saunters into the other room and out to the right. 

MRS SOERBY {to PF n ERSEN, zi'ho has returned). Well, did you 
givc titc old man something r 

PET TER SEN. Ycs, I pal u bottlc of brandy into his pocket. 

MRS SOERBY. Oh, you might hat c found something nicer than 
that. 

PETTERSEN. Why, xio, Mrs Socrby. Brandy’s what he likes 
best . 

FLABBY GENII EM AN {hi the doorwuv, zthh a sheet of music in 
his hand). Shall we play a duct together, AArs Socrby ? 

MRS SOERBY. Ycs, with plcusurc. 

guests. Bravo, bravo! 

She and all the g u e s t s go out to the right. G REGERS remains 
'Handing by the fireplace, HAAKON werle starts looking for 
something on his desk^ and seems to wish that GREGERS 
would go. Seeing that gregers does not move., he goes 
towards the door, 

gregers. Father, would you mind waiting a moment? 
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WERLE (stops). What is it? 

GREGERS, I’ve got to spcak with you. 

WERLE, Can’t it wait till we’re alone together? 

GREGERS. N 05 it can’t. We may never be alone together. 

WERLE (comes closer). What does that mean ? 

During the follozomg scene^ piano music can be heard distantly 
from the ?7msic room. 

GREGERS. How has that family been allowed to sink into this 
pitiable condition ? 

WERLE. You mean the Ekdak, I presume? 

GREGERS. YeSj I mean the Ekdals. Lieutenant Ekdal and you 
used to be such close friends. 

W^ERIE. Unfortunately, yes. Too close. All these years I’ve 
had to pay for it. It’s him I have to thank for the stain I 
have suffered on my n«amc and reputation. 

GREGERS (qtdetly). Was he really the only one who was 
guilty ? 

WERLE. WTo else? 

GREGERS. You and he bought those forests together. 

WERLE. But it \vas Ekdal who drew up that misleading map. 
It was he who had all that timber felled illegally on govern- 
ment property. He was in charge of everything up there. I 
W'as absolutely in the dark a''' to what Lieutenant Ekdal was 
doing. 

GREGERS. Lieutenant Ekdal seems to have been pretty much 
in the dark himself. 

WERLE. Quite possibly. But tl afaci remains that he w^as found 
guilty and I was acquitted. 

GREGERS. Oh, yes, I know nothing w^as proved against you. 

W^ERLE. An acquittal means not guilty. Why do you rake up 
these old troubles, which turnea me grey before my time ? 
Is that what you’ve been brooding about all these years up 
there? I can assure you, Gregers, in this towm the whole 
business has been forgotten long ago, as far as my reputa- 
tion is concerned. 

GREGERS. But w'hat about those wretched Ekdals ? 

WERLE. What would you have had me do for them? When 
Ekdal was released he was a broken man, past help. Upon 
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my honour, Gregers, I did everything I could short of 
exposing myself to gossip and suspicion — 

GREGERS. Suspicion? Oh, I see. 

WE RLE. I’ve arranged for Ekdal to do copying for the 
office, and I pay him a great deal more than the work’s 
worth — 

GREGERS {without looking at him), I don’t doubt it. 

WERLE. You laugh ? You don’t think it’s true ? Oh, you w'on’t 
find anything about it in the books. I don’t keep account of 
that kind of payment. 

GREGERS {smiles coldly). No, there are certain payments of 
which it’s best to keep no account. 

WERLE. What do you mean by that ? 

GREGERS {screwivg up his courage). Have you any account of 
what it cost you to have Hialinar Ekdal taught photography ? 

WERLE. Why should I have any account of that ? 

GREGERS. I know now that it was you who paid for it. And I 
also know that it was you w'ho so generously enabled him to 
set himself up, 

WERLE. And still you say I’ve done nothing for the Ekdals? 
I can assure you, that family’s cost me a pretty penny. 

GREGERS. Have you accounted any of those permies in your 
books ? 

WERLE. Why do you ask that? 

GREGERS. Oh, I have my reasons. Tell me - when you began 
to take such a warm interest in your old friend’s son ^ 
wasn’t that just about the time he was about to get married ? 

WERLE, Yes, how ihe devil - how do you expect me to remem- 
ber after all these years — ? 

GREGERS. You wrotc mc a letter at the time - a business 
letter, of course - and in a postscript you said - quite 
briefly ~ that Hjalmar Ekdal had married a Miss Hansen. 

WERLE. Yes, so he did. That was her name. 

GREGERS. But what you didn’t say was that Miss Hansen was 
Gina Hansen - our former maid, 

WERLE {laughs scornfully y but with an effort). No. It didn’t 
occur to me that you were particularly interested in our 
former maid. 
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GREGERS. I wasn’t. But - (Lozoers his voice.) - there was some-' 
one else in this house who was interested in her. 

WERLE. What do you mean ? (Angrily.) You’re not referring to 
me? 

GREGERS (quietly but firmly). Yes, I am referring to you. 

WERLE, You dare to - you have the impertinence — ! That 
ungrateful - that photographer - how dare he make such 
insinuations ! 

GREGERS. Hjalmar has never said a word about this, I don’t 
think he suspects anything. 

WERLE. Where did you get it from, then ? Who has said such a 
thing to you ? 

GREGERS. My unhappy mother toiJ me. The last time I saw 
her. 

WERLE. Your motl'er! I might have known it. She and you 
always clung together. She truned you against me from the 
first. 

GREGERS. No. It was ail the sufl'ering and hu miliation she had 
to endure before she finally succumbed ‘anS came to such a 
piiiful end, 

WERLE, Oh, she didn’t have to suffer. Not more than most 
people, anyway. But one can’t do anything with people who 
are over-sensitive and romantic. I’ve learned that much. 
And you nurse these suspicions and go round rooting up all 
kinds of old rumours and slanders about your own father! 
At your age, Gregers, it's time you found sometliing more 
useful to do. 

GREGERS. Yes, it’s about time. 

WERLE. It might enable you to be a little more at peace with 
yourself than you seem to be now. What good can it do for 
you to stay up at the sawmill, year after year, drudging 
away like a comnum clerk and refusing to accept a penny 
more than the standard wage? It’s absoKuely idiotic, 

GREGERS. I wish I was sure of that. 

WERLE. I understand how you feel. You want to be indepen- 
dent, you don’t want to be in my debt. But now there is an 
opportunity for you to become independent, and be your 
own master in everything. 
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GREGERS. Oh? How? 

WE RLE. When I wrote and told you it was necessary for you to 
travel here at once - hm — 

GREGERS. Yes, what do you want me for? I’ve been waiting 
all day to find out, 

WE RLE. I want to suggest that you become a partner in the 
firm. 

GREGERS. I? Your partner? 

WERLE. Yes. It wouldn’t mean we’d have to be together all 
the time. You could take over the business here, and I’d 
move up to the mill. 

GREGERS. You? 

WERLE. Yes. You see, I’m not able to work as hard as I used 
to. I’ve got to take care of my eyes, Gregers. They’ve begun 
to grow a little weak. 

GREGERS, They always were, 

WERLE. Not like now. Besides - circumstances might make it 
desirable for me to live up there. For a while, anyway. 

GREGERS. I hadn’t imagined anything like this. 

WERLE. Listen, Gregers. I know there are so many things 
that stand between us. But we’re father and son. It seems 
to me we must be able to come to an understanding. 

GREGERS. You mean, w^e must appear to come to an under- 
standing ? 

WERLE. Well, that is something. Think it over, Gregers. 
Don’t you think it might be possible ? >X'cll ? 

GREGERS {looki^ at him coldly). What’s behind all this? 

WERLE. How do you mean ? 

GREGERS. You w^ant to use me, don’t you ? 

WERLE. In a relationship as close as ours, one can always be 
useful to the other. 

GREGERS. Thar’s what they say. 

WERLE, I should like to have you living at home with me for a 
while. I’m a lonely man, Gregers. I've always felt lonely, all 
my life, but especially now that I’m growing old. I need 
to have someone near me — 

GREGERS. You’ve got Mrs Soerby. 

WERLE. Yes, I have her. And she’s become - well, almost 
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indispensable to me. She’s witty and good-humoured , she 
brightens the house for me. I need that - badly. 

GREGERS. Well, then you have things the way you want them. 

WERLE. Yes, but I’m afraid it can’t continue like this. A 
woman in her situation may easily find herself compromised 
in the eyes of the world. Yes ; and I dare say it’s not very 
good for a man’s reputation, cither. 

GREGERS. Oh, when a man gives dinners like this^ he needn’t 
worry about what people think. 

WERLE. Yes, but what about her, Gregers? I’m afraid she 
won’t want to put up with this for much longer. And even if 
she did - even if, for my sake, she were to set herself above 
the gossip and the slander — Don’t you think then, Gregers 
- yon with your stern sense of right and wrong - that — ? 

GREGERS {interrupts). Answer me one thing. Arc you thinking 
of marrying her ? 

WERLE. Suppose I were? Would you be so insuperably 
opposed to that ? 

GREGERS. Not ill the least. 

W^ERLE. I didn’t know if perhaps - out of respect to your late 
mother’s memory — 

GREGERS, Tm not a romantic. 

WERLE. Well, whatever you arc, youVe taken a great weight 
from my mind. I’m delighted thal I may count on your 
agreement to the action I propose to take. 

GREGERS {looks at him). Now I see what you want to use me 
for. 

WERLE. Use you ? What kind of talk is that ? 

GREGERS. Oh, let’s not be squeamish. Not when we’re alone 
together. {Gives a short laugh.) I see. So that's why, at all 
costs, I had to come along and show myself here. So as to 
have a nice family reunion in Mrs Soerby’s honour. Father 
and son - tableau] That’s son’.ething new, isn’t it? 

WERLE. How dare you lake that lone? 

GREGERS. When has there been any family life here? Not for 
as long as I can remember. But now of course there’s got to 
be a little. It’ll look splendid if people can say that the son 
of the family has flown home on the wings of filial piety to 
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attend his ageing father’s wedding feast. What’ll become 
then of all those dreadful rumours about the wrongs his 
poor dead mother had to put up with? They will vanish. 
Her son will dissipate them into thin air. 

WERLE. Gregers - I believe there’s no one in the world you 
hate as much as you do me. 

GREGERS {quietly). I’ve seen you at close quarters. 

WERLE. You have seen me with }our mother’s eyes. {Lowers 
his voice a little.) But you should remember that her vision 
was sometimes a little - blurred. 

GREGERS {trembling). I know what you’re trying to say. But 
who was to blame for that ? You were! You and all those — ! 
And the last of them you palmed off on to Hjalmar Ekdal^ 
when 3^ou no longer - oh! 

WERLE {shrugs his shoulders). Word for word as though I were 
listening to your mother. 

GREGERS {not heeding hint). And there he sits, childlike and 
trusting, caught in this web of deceit -* sharing his roof 
with a woman like that, never suspecting that what he calls 
his home is built upon a lie! {Comes a step closer.) When I 
look back on yom career, I sec a batclclield strewn with 
shattered lives. 

WERLE. If seems the gulf between us is too wide. 

GREGERS (bows coldly). I agree. Therefore I take my hat and 

go. 

WERLE. Go? I.eave the house? 

GREGERS. Yes. Because now at last I see my vocation. 

WERLE. And what is that vocation? 

GREGERS. You’d Only laugh if I told you. 

WERLE. A lonely man does not laugh easily, Gregers. 

GREGERS {points Upstage). Look, father. Tlie gentlemen are 
placing blind man’s buff' with Mrs Soerby. Goodnight, and 
goodbye. 

He goes out upstage right. Sounds of laughter and merriment 
are heard from the GUESTS, as they come into sight in the 
other rootn. 

WERLE (mutters scornfully after gregers). Hm! Poor wretch! 
And he says he’s not a romantic! 
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HJALMAR ekdal’5 swdio. It is quite a large roofn, and is 
evidently an attic. To the right is a sloping ceiling containing large 
panes of glass^ which arc half-covered by a blue atrtain. In the 
corner upstage right is the front door, Do^mstage of this a door to 
the living room. In the left-hand wall are tzoo more doors^ with an 
iron stove betzueen them, hi the rear zvali are broad double 
sliding doors. The studio is humbly but comfortably furnished. 
Retzjceen the doors on the rights a little azoay from the zvalf stands 
a sofa^ zvith a table and some chairs. On the table is a lighted 
lampy zvith a shade, hi the corner by the stove is an old armchair. 
Here and thcvCy various pieces of plutogi aphic apparatus are set 
up. Against the rear zvaiL to the left oj the sliding doors^ is a 
bookcase^ containing some booksy boxes y bottles containing chemi- 
cahy various toolsy instruments and other objects. Photographs 
and small artidcs such as hnidicSy sheets of paper and so forthy 
lie on the table. 

GINA EKDAi is seated on a chair at the tabky sewing. 
HivDVlG is seated on the sofa with her hands shading her 
eyes and her thumbs in her carsy reading a book. 

GINA [glances at her a corpic f as though with secret 

umiety). HeJvig! 

HEDVIG docs not hear, gcia repeats more loudly. 
lledvig ! 

IIEDVIG (drops her hands and looks up). Acs, n^othcr ? 

GINA, Hedvig darling, don’t read any more, 

HKD V Ur, Oh, but mother, can’t 1 go on a little longer ? Just a 
little? 

GINA. No, no; pur tlic book away. Your fatber doesn’t like it. 

He never reads in ihc evenings, 

HEDVIG (closes the book). No, father doesn’t bother much about 
reading, does he ? 
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GINA {puts down her sezuing and picks up a pencil and a small 
notebook from the table). Can you remember how much wc 
paid for that butter ? 

HEDVIG. One and sixpence, 

GINA. That's right. {Makes a note of it.) It’s shocking how 
much butter gets eaten in this house. Then there was the 
sausages, and the cheese ~ let me see - {Writes.) And the 
ham - hm ~ {Adds it up.) Mm, that makes nearly — 

HEDVIG. Don’t forget the beer. 

GINA. Oh yes, of course. {Writes.) It mounts up. But we’ve got 
to have it. 

HEDVIG. But you and 1 didn’t have to have a proper meal this 
evening, as father was out. 

GINA. Yes; that helped. Oh, and I got eight and six for those 
photographs. 

HEDVIG. I say! As much as that ? 

GINA. Eight and six! 

Silence. GINA takes up her sewing again. HEDVIG picks up a 
pencil and paper and starts to drazvy her left hand shading her 
eyes. 

HEDVIG. Isn’t it lovely to think of father being invited by Mr 
Wcrle to that big dinner ? 

GINA. He wasn’t invited by Mr Werlc. It w^as his son who 
sent the invitation. (Short pause.) You know we've nothing 
to do with Mr Wevk. 

HEDVIG. I’m so looking forward to father coming home. He 
promised he’d ask Mrs Soerby for something nice to bring 
me. 

GINA. Yes, there’s never any shortage of nice tilings in that 
house. 

HEDVIG {still drawing). I think I’m beginning to get a bit 
hungry. 

oi.D EKDAL, his package of papers under his arm and 
another parcel in his coat pocket comes in through the from 
door. 

GINA. Hullo, grandfather, you’re very late tonight. 

EKDAL. They’d shut the office. Graabcrg kept me wailing. I 
had to go through the - hm. 
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HEDVIG. Did they give you anything new to copy^ grand- 
father ? 

EKDAL. All this. Lock! 

GINA. Well, that’s good. 

HEDVIG. And you’ve another parcel in your pocket. 

EKDAL. Have I ? Oh, nonsense - that’s nothing. 

Pun down his stick in a corner. 

This’ll keep me busy for a long lime, this will, Gina. 

Slides one of the doors m the rear tmll a little to one side, 
Sshl 

Looks inside for a moment,, then closes the door again 

carefidly. 

He, he! They’re all asleep. And she’s lain down in her 
basket. He, he! 

HHDViG. Arc S' on sure she wi'n'i be cold in that basket, grand- 
father ? 

EKDAL. What an idea! ('old? With all that straw? (Goes 
towards the door up^ta^tc Icjt,) Arc tlicrc any matches ? 

GINA, I'hey’re on the chest of drawers. 

EKDAL goes into his room. 

HEDVIG. Isn’t it splendid giaiidfather gelling all that stuff to 
copy again, after so long ? 

GINA. Yes, poor old father. Ii’ll mean a bit of pocket money 
for him. 

HEDVUL And he won’t be able to spend ail morning down at 
that horrid Mis Eriksen's lesraiirmt, will he? 

GINA. Yes, there’s that Uu. 

Short silence, 

HEDVIG. Do you think they're sail sitting at table? 

GINA, God knows. It v^ouldn't surnrisc me, 

HEDVIG. Think of all that lovely food hither’s getting to eat! 
I’m sure hc’il be in a good humour when he comes back. 
Don’t you think, mother ? 

GINA. Oh, yes. But if only we were able to tell him we’d 
managed lo let that room. 

HEDVIG. But we don’t have to wo:^v about that tonight. 

GINA. It wouldn’t do any harm. It’s no use to us standing 
empty. 
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HEDViG. No, I mean wc don’t have to worry about it because 
tonight father’ll be jolly anyway. It’ll be better if we can 
save the news about the room for another time. 

GINA {glances across at her). Docs it make you happy to have 
good news to tell father when he comes home in the evening ? 

HEDViG. Yes, it makes things more cheerful here. 

GINA. Yes, there’s something in that. 

OLD EKDAL cotnes in again and goes towards the door 
downstage left. 

GINA {half turns in her chair). Do you want something out of 
the kitchen, grandfather ? 

EKDAL, Er - yes, yes. Don’t get up. 

He goes out. 

GINA. He’s not messing about with the fire, is he? {Waits a 
moment.) Hedvig, go and see what he’s up to. 

EKDAL returns ivith a little jug of steaming water, 

HEDVIG. Arc you getting some hot water, grandfather ? 

EKDAL. Yes, I am. Need it for something. Got some v/riling to 
do; and the ink’s like poi ridge - hml 

GINA. But grandfather, you should eat your supper first. Fve 
put it in there for you. 

EKDAL. Can’t be bothered vrirh supper^ Gina. I’ni busy, I 
tell you. I don’t want anyone 10 disturb me. Not anyone 
- hm! 

He goes into his room, gina atid hedvig look at each 
other. 

GINA {quietly). Where do you think he’s got the money from ? 

HEDVIG. From Graabcrg, I suppose. 

GINA. No, he can’t have. Gruaberg always sends the money to 
me. 

hedvig. He must have got a bottle on tick somewhere, them. 

G I N A. Poor grandfather 1 No one’ll give him anything on credit. 
HJALMAK EKDAL, zocaring an overcoat and a grey felt hat., 
enters right. 

GINA {drops her sewing and gets up). \X'hy, Hjalmar, are you 
here already ? 

HEDVIG {simultaneously^ jumping to her feet). Oh, father, fancy 
your coming back so soon! 
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hjalmar {takes off his hat). Yes, WCII 3 most of them had 
begun to leave. 

HEDVIG. As early as this ? 

hjalmar. Yes, It was a dinner party, you know. {Begins to 
take off his overcoat.) 

GINA. Let me help you. 

HEDVIG. Me too. 

They take off his coat, gin a hangs it up on the rear wall. 
Were there many people thcie, father ? 
hjalmar. Oh no, not many. Vfc were, oh, twelve or fourteen 
at table. 

GINA, And you talked to them all ? 

HJALMAR. Oh yes, a litLlc. But Gtegers monopoli^iced me most 
of the time. 

GINA. Is he still as ugly as ever? 

HJALMAR. Well, he’s not very muAh to locd: at. Hasn’t ihe old 
man come home ? 

HEDVIG, Yes, grandfather’s in his room, writing. 

HJALMAR. Did he say anything? 

GINA. No, what should he say ^ 

HJALMAR. Didn’t hc mention anyilnng about — ? I thought I 
heard someone say he’d been up to see Graabcrg. Fli go in 
and have a word with him. 

GJNA. No, no “ don’t. 

HJALMAR. Why not? Did hc say hc didn’t want to see 
me? 

GINA. I don’t think he wants 10 sec anyone ihis evening. 
HEDVIG makes signs to h;a: mar. gin a docs not notice. 
He’s been out and tetchcvl some ^ .ot water, 
hjalmar. Oh. He’s—? 

GINA, Yes. 

hjalmar. Dear God! Poor old father! Bless his white hairs! 
Let him have his iiuk* pleasure. 

OLD EKDAL, wearing a dressing-gown a7\i smoking a pipe^ 
enters from his room. 

EKDAI,. So you’re home? I thought 1 heard your voice. 
HJALMAR. Yes, I’ve just got back. 

EKDAL, You didn’t see me, did you? 

T.W.D. — D 
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HJALMAR. No. But they said you’d been through, and so I 
thought I’d follow you. 

EKDAL. Hm. Decent of youj Hjalmar. Who were all those 
people ? 

HJALMAR. Oh, all sorts. There was Air Flor ~ the Chamber- 
lain - and Mr Balk - he’s one, too - and so’s Mr Kaspersen 
- and Mr - what’s his name, I don’t remember what they 
were all called — 

EKDAL (nods). You hear that, Gina ? People from the palace - 
and Hjalmar! 

GINA. Yes, they’re very grand up there nowadays. 

HEDVIG. Did the Chamberlains sing, father? Or recite any- 
thing? 

HJALMAR. No, they just chattered. They tried to get me to 
recite something. But I said, 'No.’ 

EKDAL. You said ‘No’, did you? 

GINA. Oh, you might have obliged them. 

HJALMAR, No. One can’t go round pandering to everyone. 
(Begins to walk up and down the room.) I won’t, anyway. 

EKDAL. No, no. You won’t get round Hjalmar as easily as 
that. 

HJALMAR, I don’t see v;hy 1 should have to provide the enter- 
tainment on the few occasions when I go out to enjoy 
myself. Let the others do some work for a change. Those 
fellows go from one dinner tabic to the next stufling them- 
selves every night. Let them work for their food and drink. 

GINA, You didn’t say all this? 

HJALMAR (Jmms to himself). I gave them a piece of my mind. 

EKDAL. You said this to their faces ? 

HJALMAR. Could be. (Nonchalantly.) Afterwards we had a 
little altercation about Tokay. 

EKDAL. Tokay, did you say? That’s a fine wine. 

HJAL.MAR (stops walking). It can be a fine wine. But, let me tell 
you, all vintages are not equally fine. It depends on how 
much sunshine the grapes have had. 

GINA. Oh, Hjalmar! You know about everything! 

EKDAL. And they tried to argue about that ? 

HJALMAR. They tried. But they soon learned that it’s the same 
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as with Chamberlains. All vintages are not equally fine. 

GINA. The things you think of! 

EKDAL {chuckles). He he! And they had to put that in their 
pipes and smoke it ? 

HJALMAR. Yes. It was said straight to their faces, 

EKDAL. You hear that, Gina? He said it straight to the 
Chamberlains’ faces. 

GINA. Just fancy! Straight to their faces! 

HJALMAR. Yes, but I don’t want it talked about. One doesn’t 
repeat such things. It w^as all very friendly, of course. 
They’re decent friendly people. Why should I hurt them ? 

EKDAL. But straight to their faces! 

HED VIG (trying to please him). What fun it is to see you in tails ! 
You look splendid in tails, father! 

HJALMAR. Yes, I do, don’t I ? And it fits me perfectly; almost 
as though it had been made for me. Just a little tight under 
the arms, perhaps. Give me a hand, Hedvig. ^^Fakes them off,) 
I think ril put my jacket on. Where’s my jacket, Gina ? 

GINA. Here it is. 

She brings the jacket and helps him on with it, 

HJALMAR, That’s better! Don’t forget to let Molvik have the 
tails back tomorrow morning. 

GINA {puts them azvay). I’ll see he gets them. 

HJALMAR (stretches). Ah, now I feel more at home. Loose- 
fitting clothes suit my figure better. Don’t you think, 
Hedvig ? 

VIEDVIG. Yes, father. 

HJALMAR. When I loosen my tie so that the ends flow like 
this - Look! What do you thin! of that ? 

HEDVIG. Oh, yes, that looks very good with yom moustache 
and tho.se big curls of yours. 

HJALMAR. I wouldn’t Call them curls. Waves. 

HEDVIG. Yes, they’re such big curls. 

HJALMAR. They are waves. 

HEDVIG {after a moment , tugs his jacket). Father! 

HJALMAR. Well, what is it? 

HEDVIG. Oh, you know quite well what it is. 

HJALMAR. No, I don’t. Really. 
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HEDVIG {laughs and whimpers), Oh^ yes^ you do, father. You 
mustn’t tease me 1 

HJALMAR. But what is it ? 

HEDVIG. Oh, stop it! Give it to me, father! You know! All 
those nice things you promised me ! 

HJALMAR. Oh, dear! Fancy my forgetting that! 

HEDVIG. Oh, no, you’re only teasing, father! Oh, it’s beastly 
of you! Where have you hidden it ? 

HJALMAR. No, honestly, I forgot. But wait a moment! I’ve 
something else for you, Hedvig. 

He goes over to the tails and searches in the pockets. 

HEDVIG (jumps 2 fp and clap^ her hand:>). Oh, mother, mother! 

GINA. There, you see. Just be patient, and — 

HJALMAR (holds ont a card). Look, here it is. 

HEDVIG. That? That’s only a piece of paper. 

HJALMAR. It’s the menu, Hedvig. The whole menu. Look 
here. It says Dejeuner. That means menu. 

HEDVIG. Is that all? 

HJALMAR. VC^ell, 1 forgot the other things. But believe me, 
Hedvig, they’re not much fun really, all those sickly sweet 
things. Sit over there at the tabic and read this menu, and 
then I’ll describe to you how each dish tasted. Here you arc, 
now, Hedvig. 

HEDVIG (swallows her tears), d'hank you. 

She sits dovm hut docs not read, gin A makes a sign to her. 

HJALMAR notices. 

HJALMAR (starts walking up and down). Rcall}^, ir’s incredible 
the things a breadwinner’s expected to remember. If one 
forgets the slightest little thing, there are sour faces all 
round one. Well, one gets used to it, (Stops by the stove., 
where OLD ekdal /j sitting.) Have you looked in there this 
evening, father ? 

ekdal. Yes, of course I have. She’s gone into the basket. 

HJALMAR. Gone into the basket, has she? She’s beginning to 
get used to it, then. 

EKDAL. What did I tell you ? Well, now, you see, there arc one 
or two little — 

HJALMAR, Little improvements, yes. 
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EKDAL. We’ve got to have them, Hjalmar. 

HjALMAR.Yes. Let’s have a word about these improvements, 
father. Come along, let’s sit on the sofa. 

EKDAL. Yes, let’s. Er — I think I’ll fill my pipe first. Oh, Fd 
better clean it too. Hm. 

He goes into his room. 

GINA, {smiles at hjalmak). Clean his pipe! 

HJALMAR. Oh, Gina, let him. Poor, shipwrecked old man! 
Yes, those improvements — Fd better get them done to- 
morrow. 

GINA. But you won’t have time tomorrow, Hjalmar. 

RED VI G {interrupts'). Oh, yes he uill, mother! 

GINA. Don’t forget those prints have to be re-touched. 
They’ve sent for them so many times. 

HJALMAR. Oh, are you on about those prints again ? 'Phey’ll be 
ready. Have there been any new orders at all ? 

GINA. No, Fm afraid n(^t. I've nothing tomorrow but those 
tw'O portraits I told you about. 

HJALMAR. Is that all ? Well, if one doesn't put one’s naind to 
It — 

GINA. But vvliat can I do ? I advci tisc as much as I can — 

HJALMAR. Advertise, advertise! You see what good that 
does. I don’t suppose anyone’s come to look at the room 
cither ? 

GINA. No, not yet. 

HJALMAR. I might have known it. If one doesn’t bother to 
keep one’s eyes and cais open — One must try ro make an 
effort, Gina. 

HEDVIG {goes toTsards him). Can 1 ' ring your fiute, father? 

HJALMAR. No. No fiiuc. I don’t need the pleasures of this 
world. {Stans walking again.) YeSn I’m going to work 
tomorrow. Don’t you vorry about that. Fll work as long as 
there’s strength in these arms — 

GINA. But my dear Hjalmar, I divin’t mean it like that. 

HEDVIG. Father, would you like a bottle of beer ? 

HJALMAR. Ccitainly not. I want nothing of anyone. {Stops.) 
Beer ? Did you say beer ? 

HEDVIG {alive). Yes, father. Lovely, cool beer. 
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HJALMAR. Well - if you want to, bring in a bottle. 

GINA. Yes, do. That’s a nice idea. 

HEDVIG runs towards the kitchen door, 

HJALMAR the stove ^ stops her^ looks at her, takes her head in 

his hands and presses her to hitn), Hedvig! Hedvig! 

HEDVIG {happy, crying). Oh, dear, kind father! 

HJALMAR. No, don’t call me that. I have been eating at the 
rich man’s table. Gorging my belly at the groaning board. 
And yet I could — 

GINA {sitting at the table). Oh, nonsense, nonsense, Hjalmar. 

HJALMAR. It’s true. But you mustn’t judge me too harshly. 
You know I love you both. In spite of everything — 

HEDVIG {throzos her arms round him). And we love you very, 
very much, father. 

HJALMAR. And if I should, once in a while, be unreasonable - 
dear God! - remember that I am a man besieged by a host 
of sorrows. Oh, well. {Dries her eyes.) This is not the moment 
for beer. Give me my flute. 

HEDVIG runs to the bookcase and fetches it. 

HJALMAR. Thank you. Ah, this is belter. With my flute in my 
hand, and you two by my side - ah 1 
HEDVIG sits at the table by GINA, hjalmar walks up and 
down., then begins to play a Bohemian folk dance, with spirit, 
in a slow and mournful tempo, and sensitively. 

HJALMAR {stops playing, stt etches out his left hand to G ina and 
says emotionally). I ife may be poor and humble under our 
roof. But it is home. And I tell you, Gina - it is good to be 
here. 

He hegms to play again. After a few moments, there is a 
knock on the front door. 

GINA {gets up). Hush, Hjalmar. I think there’s someone at the 
door. 

HJALMAR {puts tkc flute away in the bookcase). Oh, here we go 
again, 

GREGERS WERLE {outsidc on the latiding). Excuse me, but — 

GINA {starts back slightly). Oh! 

GREGERS. Doesn’t Mr Ekdal live here? The photographer. 

GINA. Yes, he does. 
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H JALM AR over to the door), Gregers ! Are you here ? Well, 
you’d better come in, 

gregers {enters). But I told you I’d visit you. 

HJALMAR. But - tonight ? Have you left the party ? 

GREGERS. Yes. I have left the party. And my home. too. Good 
evening, Mrs Ekdal. I don’t suppose you recognize me ? 
GINA. Why, yes, Mr Gregers. I recognize you. 
gregers. Yes. I’m like my mother. And I’ve no doubt you 
remember her. 

HJALMAR. Did you say you had left your father’s house ? 
gregers. Yes. I’ve moved to a hotel. 

HJALMAR. Oh, 1 see. Well, since you’ve come, take off your 
coat and sit down. 
gregers. Thank you. 

He takes off his coat. He has changed into a simple grey 

suit of a provincial cut. 

HJALMAR, Here, on the sofa. Make yourself comfortable. 

GREGERS sits on the sofa^ hjai mak on a chair by the table, 
GREGERS {looks round). So this is it, Hjalmar. This is where 
you live, 

HJALMAR. This room is my studio, as you sec. 

GINA. We usually sit here, because there’s more space, 
HJALMAR. We had a nicei place before, but this apartment has 
one great advantage, 'i’hc bedrooms — 

GINA. And we’ve a spate room on the other side of the passage 
that we can let 

gregers {to hjalmar). Oh, 1 sec. You take lodgers as well? 
HJALMAR. No, not yet. It rakes time, you know. One’s got to 
keep one’s eyes and ears open. {T ' HEDViG.) Let’s have that 
beer now. 

HEDVlG nods and goes out info the kitchen, 

GREGERS. So that's your daughter? 

HJALMAR. Yes, that is Hedvig. 

GREGERS. Your only child? 

HJALMAR. Yes, she is the only one. Our greatest joy. {Drops 
his voice.) And also our greatest s urow, Gregers. 

GREGERS. What do you mean ? 

HJALMAR. There is a grave risk that she may lose her eyesight. 
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GREGERS. Go blind? 

HJALMAR. Yes. As yet there are only the first symptoms, and 
she may be all right for some while. But the doctor has 
warned us. It will happen in the end. 

GREGERS. What a te rrible tragedy. What’ s the cause ? 

Bjalmar {sighs)7Tx's probably hereditary.”' 

GREGERS (smm). HerHdlgx^ 

GINA. Hjalmar’s moth er Ji^ d weak too . 

HJALMAR. So my father says. Of course, I can’t remember. 

GREGERS. Poor child. And how does she take it? 

HJALMAR. Oh, you don’t imagine we have the heart to tell 
her ? She suspects nothing. Carefree and gay, singing like a 
little bird, she will fly into the night. {Overcome,) Oh, it will 
be the death of me, Gregers. 

HED V I G brings a tray with beer and glasses^ and sets if on the 
table, 

HJALMAR (strokes her head). 'Fhank you, Hedvig. 

She puts her arm round his neck and tvhispers in his ear. 
No, no sandwiches now. (Glances at gregers.) Unless 
you’d like some, Gregers ? 

GREGERS. No, no thank j^ou. 

HJALMAR (still melancholy). Well, you might bring a few in, 
anyway. A crust will be enough for me. But plenty of 
butter on it, mind. 

HEDVIG nods happily and goes back into the kitchen. 

GREGERS (follows her with his eyes). She looks quite strong and 
healthy, apart from that, I think. 

GINA. Yes, there’s nothing else the matter with her, thank God. 

GREGERS, She’s going to look very like you, Mrs Ekdal. How 
old would she be now ? 

GINA. Almost exactly fourteen. It’s her birthday the day after 
tomorrow. 

GREGERS. Quite big for her age. 

GINA. Yes, she’s certainly shot up this last year. 

GREGEXts. Seeing how these young people grow up makes one 
realize how old one’s getting oneself. How long have you 
two been married now ? 

GINA. We’ve been married - er - yes, nearly fifteen years. 
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GREGERS. Good Lord, is it as long as that? 

GINA {suddenly alert; looks at him). Yes, that’s right. 

HJALMAR. It certainly is. Fifteen years, all but a few months. 
{Changes his tone.) They must have seemed long to you, those 
years up at the mill, Gregers. 

GREGERS. They seemed long at the time. Looking back on 
them, I hardly know where they went. 

OLDEKDAL enters from his room;, without his pipe hut wear- 
ing his old army helmet. He zvalks a little unsteadily, 

EKDAL. Well, Hjalmar, now we can sit down and talk about 
that - er - What was it we were going to talk about ? 

HJALMAR {goes over to him). Father, wc have a guest. Gregers 
Werlc. I don’t know if you remember him. 

EKDAL {looks at GREGERS, roho has got up). Werle? The son? 
What does he want wath me ? 

HJALMAR. Nothing, tie’s come to see me. 

EKDAI. Oh. Nothing's wrong then? 

HJALMAR. No, of course not. Nothing ai all. 

EKDAL {waves an arm). Mind you, I’m not afraid. It’s just 
that— 

GREGERS {goes cvcr to him), I only wanted to bring you a 
greeting from your old hunting groimds, LieuLcnajit Ekdal. 

EKDAL. Hunting grounds ? 

GREGERS. Yes - up around Hoy dal. 

EKDAL, Oh, up there. Yes, I used to know that part well, in 
the old days. 

GREGERS. You^ were a famous him ter then. 

EKDAL. Oh, well. Maybe T was. I w^orft deny it. You’re look- 
ing at my uniform. I don’t ask iinyonc’s permission to wear 
it in here. As long as I don't g(’ out into the street in it — 
HEDVIG brings a plate of sandzciches and puts it on the table. 

HJALMAR. Sit down now, father, and have a glass of beer. 
Gregers, please. 

EKDAL mumbles to himself and stumble^; over to the sofa. 
GREGERS sils in the chair nearest to him^ HJALMAR on 
the other side of gregers. g:ma sits a little away from 
the tablc;^ sewing, hedvig stands beside her father, 

gregers. Do you remember. Lieutenant Ekdal, how Hjalmar 
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and I used to come up and visit you during the summer, 
and at Christmas ? 

EKDAL. Did you? No, no, no, I don’t remember it. But 
though I say it myself, I was a first rate shot. I’ve killed 
bears too, you know. Nine of them. 

GREGERS {looks at him sympathetically). And now your hunting 
days are over ? 

EKDAL. Oh, I wouldn’t say that, my boy. Do a bit of hunting 
now and again. Not quite the wav I used to. You see, the 
forest “ the forest, you see, the forest - {Drinks,) How does 
the forest look up there now ? Still good, eh ? 

GREGERS, Not as good as in your day. It’s been thinned out a 
lot. 

EKDAL. Thinned out? Chopped down? {More quietly,, as 
though in fear.) That’s dangerous. Bad things’ll come of that. 
The forest’ll have its revenge. 

HJALMAR {fills his glass). Have a little more, father, 

GREGERS. How Can a man like you, a man who loves the open 
air as you do, bear to live in the middle of a stuffy town, 
boxed between four W’ails ? 

EKDAL {gives a short laugh and glances at hjalmar). Oh, it’s 
not too bad here. Not bad at all. 

GREGERS, But what about the cool, sweeping breezes, the free 
life in the forest, and up on ihe wide, open spaces among 
animals and birds ? These things which had become part of 
you? 

EKDAL {smiles), Hjalmar, shall we show it to him? 

HJALMAR {quickly^ a little embarrassed). Oh, no, father, no. 
Not tonight. 

GREGERS. What docs he want to show me? 

HJALMAR. Oh, it’s only something that - You can sec it 
another time. 

GREGERS {continues speaking to ekdal). What I was going to 
suggest, Lieutenant Ekdal, was that you should come with 
me back to the mill. I shall be returning there soon. I’m 
sure we could find you some copying to do up there too. 
And there’s nothing here to keep you cheerful and in- 
terested. 
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EKDAL (stares at hinty amazed). Nothing here — ? 

GREGERS. Of course you have Hjalmar; but then he has his 
own family And a man like you, who has always been 
drawn to a life that is wild and free — 

EKDAL (strikes the table). Hjalmar, he shall see it! 

HJALMAR. But father, what’s the point of showing it to him 
now ? It’s dark. 

EKDAL. Nonsense, there’s the moonlight. (Gets up.) He shall 
see it, I tell you ! I.et me come through. Come and help me, 
Hjalmar. ' 

HEDVIG. Oh, yes, do, father! 

HJALMAR (gets up). Oh, vcrv well. 

GREGERS (to GINA). What arc they talking about? 

GINA. Oh, don’t take any notice. It’s nothing very much. 
EKDAL and HJALMAR ^0 the rear wally and each of them 
pushes back one of the sliding doors. HEDVlG helps the old 
man. GREGERS remains standing by the sofa. GINA con- 
tinues calmly with her serxdng. Through the open doors can 
be seen a long and irregularly-shaped loft., full of dark nooks 
and crannies., and with a couple of brick chimney-pipes 
coming through the floor. Through small skylights bright 
moonlight shine s on to various parts of the lofts while the rest 
lies in shadow. 

EKDAL (to GREGERS). You caii comc right in if you like. 

GREGERS (goes over to them). What is it, exactly? 

EKDAL. Have a look. Hinl 

HJALMAR (somewhat embarrassed ). This belongs to my father, 
you understand. 

GREGERS (in the doorway, peers into the loft). Why, you keep 
chickens. Lieutenant Ekdal. 

EKDAL. I should think we do keep chickens! They’ve gone to 
roost now. But you should just sec them by daylight! 

HEDVIG. And then there’s the — ! 

EKDAL. Ssh! Don’t say anything yet. 

GREGERS. And you’ve pigeons too, I sec. 

EKDAL. Why, yes! Of course we’ve pigeons. They’ve gptjtheir 
ro ostingj boxesljtrtErerc iindef the roof. Pigeons like to nest 
highTyouTSdw. 
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HJALMAR. They’re not all ordinary pigeons. 

EKDAL. Ordinary! No, I should say not! We’ve tumblers. And 
a pair of pouters, loo. But come over here 1 Do you see that 
hutch over there against the wall ? 

GREGERS. Yes. What do you use that for? 

EKDAL. The rabbits go there at night. 

GREGERS. Oh, you have rabbits, too ? 

EKDAL. You’re damn right wc’vc got rabbits. You hear that, 
Hjalmar ? He asks if Vv c’ve got rabbits I Hm ! But now I’ll 
show you! This is really something. Move over, Hedvig. 
Stand here. That’s right. Now look down there. Can you 
see a basket with straw in it ? 

GREGERS. Yj pg. And there ’s a bird lying in the straw^. 

EKDAL. Hm! A bird! 
pREGERS, fsn^it a duck? 

EKDAL {hurt). Of course it’s a duck. 

HJALMAR. Ah, but what kmd of duck? 

HEDVIG. It’s uol-an ordinary duck — 

EKDAL. Ssh! 

GREGERS. It’s not one of those Muscovy ducks, is it ? 

EKDAI- No, Mr Werie, ifs not a Muscovy duck. It’s a wild 
,ducl>. 

GREGERS. Oh, is it ically ? A wild duck ? 

EKDAL. Yes, that’s wiiat it is. "i’bat 'bird’, as you called it - 
thatl5^a„wild duck, that is. That’s our wild duck, my boy. 

^£dvig. My wild duck. I own it. 

GREGERS. But can it live up here in this loft? Is it happy 
here? 

EKDAL. Well, naturally she has a trough of w’ater to splash 
about in. 

HJALMAR. Fresh water every other day. 

GINA {turyts towards hjalmar). Hjalmar dear, it’s getting icy 
cold up here. 

EKDAL. Aim. W'cll, let’s shut up, then. It’s best nor to disturb 
them when they’re sleeping, anyway. Give me a hand, 
Hedvig. 

hjalmar avd HEDVIG slide the doors together. 

EKDAL. Some other time you must have a proper look at her. 
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(Sits in the armchair hy the stove.) Ah, they’re strange 
creatures, you know, these wild ducks. 

GREGERS. But how did you manage to catch it. Lieutenant 
Ekdal ? 

EKDAL. I didn’t catch it. There’s a certain gentleman in this 
town whom we have to thank for that. 

GREGERS (starts slightly). You don’t mean my father, surely? 

EKDAL. Indeed I do. Your father. Hml 

HJALMAR. How odd that 5 ^ou should guess that, Gregers. 

GREGERS. You told me earlier that you were indebted to my 
father for so many things, so 1 thought perhaps — 

GINA. Oh, wc didn’t get it from Mr Werlc himself — 

ekdal. All the same, it’s Haakon Werlc wc have to thank for 
her, Gina, (To gregers.) He w-as out in his boat, 3^ou see, 
and he shot her. But his eyesight isn’t very good. Hmj Sojie 
only wan ged her. 

gregers. Oh, I see. a couple of pellets in her. 

HJALMAR. Yes, tw’o or Three. 

H ED V 1 G. She got them under her wing, so that she couldn’t fly. 

GREGERS. Oh. and so she dived to the boVtom, I suppose ? 

EKDAL (sleepily ^ in a thick mice). Of course. Wild ducksjlwajs 
do that. Dive down to the bottom, as deep as they can go, 
and hold on with their beaks to the seaweed oi whatever 
they can find down theic. And they never come up again, 

GREGERS. Bur your wild duck did come up again. Lieutenant 
Ekdal. 

EKDAL. He had suOi a dunmed clever dog, your father. And 
that dog - he dived dow^n -{ftei the duck, and brought her to 
the surface. 

GREGERS (turns to HJALMAR). And th^ui you took her in here ? 

HJALMAR. Not ar once. To begin wilii, they took her home to 
your father’s house. But she didn’t seem to thrive there. So 
Pettersen was told to wring, its neck. 

EKDAL (half asleep). Hm. Yes. Pettersen. Damn fool — 

HJALMAR (speaks more sojtly). That was how wc got her, you 
see. Father knows Pettersen, and when he heard all this 
about the wald duck he got him to give it to us. 

GREGERS. And now she’s thriving in your loft. 
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HJALMAR. Yes. she’s doing extraordinarily well. She’s got fat. 
Wellj she’s been in there for so long now that she’s for- 
gotten what it’s like to live the life she was born for; that’s 
the whole trick. 

GREGERS. Ycsj you’re right there, Hjalmar. Just make sure she 
never gets a glimpse of the sky or the sea. But I mustn’t 
stay longer. I think youi father’s fallen asleep. 

HJALMAR. Oh, never mind about that. 

GREGERS. By the bye, you said you had a room to let. 

HJALMAR. Yes, why? Do you know anyone who — ? 

GREGERS. Could I have it? 

HJALMAR. You? 

GINA. No, but Mr Werle, it isn’t — 

GREGERS. Can I have that room? I’d like to move in right 
away. Tomorrow morning. 

HJALMAR. Why, yes, with the greatest pleasure — 

GINA. Oh no, Mr Werle, it’s not at all the kind of room for you. 

HJALMAR. Why, Gina, how can you say that ? 

GINA. Well, it’s dark and poky. 

GREGERS. That won’t bother me, Mrs Ekdal. 

HJALMAR. Personally I think it’s quite a nice room. Not too 
badly furnished, either. 

GINA. Don’t forget those two who live down below. 

GREGERS. Who arc they? 

GINA. Oh, one of them used to be a tutor — 

HJALMAR, A Mr Molvik. 

GINA. And the other’s a doctor called Rclling, 

GREGERS. Relling ? I know him slightly. He had a practice up 
at Hoydal once. 

GINA. They’re a real couple of good-for-nothings. They often 
go out on the spree and come home very late at night, and 
aren’t ahvays — 

GREGERS. One soon gets accustomed to that sort of thing. I 
hope I shall manage to acclimatize myself like the wild 
duck. 

GINA. Weil, I think you ought to sleep on it first, all the same. 

GREGERS. You evidently don’t want to have me living here, 
Mrs Ekdal, 
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GINA. For heaven’s sake! How can you think that? 

H]ALMAR. You’re really behaving very strangely, Gina, {To 
GREGERS.) But tell me, are you thinking of staying in town 
for a while ? 

GREGERS {puts on his overcoat). Yes, now I’m staying. 

HJALMAR. But not at home with your father? What do you 
intend to do ? 

GREGERS. Ah, if only I loicw that, Hjalmar, it wouldn’t be so 
bad. But when one has the misfortune to be called Gregers, 
with Werle on top of it - Hjalmar, have you ever heard 
anything so awful ? 

HJALMAR. Oh, I don’t think it’s awTul at ail. 

GREGERS. Oh, nonsense. Ugh! I’d want to spit on anyone who 
had a name like that. 

HJ ALMAR (laughs). If you w eren’r Gregers Werle, what would 
you like to be ? 

GREGERS. If I could choosc, I ihiiik most of all I’d like to be a 
clever dog, 

GINA. A dog? 

HEDViG {invchintarily). Oh, no! 

GREGERS. Oh, yes. A tremendously clever aog. The sort that 
dives down after wild ducks w^hen they have plunged to the 
bottom and gripped themselves fast in the seaweed and the 
mud. 

HJALMAR. Honestly, Gregers, I don't understand a word of all 
this. 

GREGERS. Oh, well, ii docsj.’t mean much really. I’ll move in 
lomorrovv morning, then. (To gina,) I shan’t cause you any 
trouble. I do everything for inysel^. {To hjalmar.) We’ll 
talk about everything else tomorrow. Good night, Mrs Ek- 
dal. {Nods to iiEDVKi.) Good night. 

GINA. Good night, Mr Werle, 

HEDVIG. Good night. 

HJALMAR {zoho has lit a candle). Wait a moment. I’ll have to 
light you down. It’s very dark on the stairs. 

GREGERS and HJALMAR ^(7 out :h rough the front door. 

GINA {thoughtfully^ her sewing in her lap). Wasn’t that a funny 
thing, saying he’d like to be a dog ? 
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HEDVIG. You know, mother - I think when he said that he 
meant something else. 

GINA. What could he mean ? 

HEDVIG. I don’t knov^. But I felt as though he meant some- 
thing different from what he was saying all the time. 

GINA, You think so ? Yes, it certainly was strange. 

HJALMAR {comes hack). The light was still on. {Snuffs the 
candle and puts it dorjti.) Ah, now I can get a little food in- 
side me at last, {Begins eating the sandwiches.) Well, there you 
are, Gina. If one only keeps one’s eyes and ears open — 

GINA. How do you mean ? 

HJALMAR. Well, it’s jolly lucky we’ve managed to let that 
room at last, isn’t it? Asid, what’s more, to a nan like 
Gregers. A dear old friend. 

GINA. Well, I don’t know what to say about it. 

HEDVIG. Oh, mother! You’ll see - it’ll be such fun! 

HJALMAR, You’re very awkward. You were aching to let the 
room, and now we’ve done it you’re not happy. 

GINA. Oh, yes I am, Hjalinar. I only wash it had been to 
someone else. But what do you suppose the old man will 
say? 

HJALMAR, Old Werle? It’s none of his business. 

GINA. Can’t you see? They inust have quarrelled again if his 
son’s walked out of the liouse. You Jaiow how^ things are 
between those two. 

HJALMAR, That may w^ell be, but— 

GINA. Now perhaps Mr Wcrle’li think yow'rc behind it all. 

HJALMAR. All right, let him think so, if he wants to! Old 
Werle’s done a great deal lor me, I admit it. But that 
doesn’t make me his vassal for life. 

GINA. But, Hjalmar dear, he might take it out of grandfather. 
Maybe now he’ll lose the little bit of money he gets through 
Graaberg. 

HJALMAR, Good riddance - I’ve half a mind to say. Don’t you 
think it’s a little humiliating for a man like me to see his 
grey old father treated like a leper? But I’ve a feeling the 
time is getting ripe. {Takes another sandwich.) As sure as I 
have a mission in life, it shall be fulfilled. 
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HEDVIG. Oh, father, yes! It must, it must! 

GINA. Ssh! For heaven’s sake, don’t wake him. 

HJALMAR {more quietly). It shall be accomplished. The day 
will come, I tell you - and that’s why it’s good we’ve let 
that room - it makes me more independent. {Over by the 
armchair y emotionally,) My poor old father! Bless his white 
hairs ! Put your trust in your son. He has broad shoulders - 
well, strong shoulders, anyway. One fine day you will wake 
up - (7o GINA.) Don’t you believe it? 

GINA {gets up). Of course I believe it. But let’s get him to bed 
first. 

HJALMAR. Yes, let’s. 

They take hold of the old man gently. 


T.W.D. — 
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HJALMAREKDAL’^ studio. It is morning. The daylight is shining 
in through the large window in the sloping ceilings from which the 
curtain is drawn hack. HJALMar is seated at the table re- 
touching a photograph. Several others lie in front of him. After a 
fezo moments., GINA enters through the front door^ wearing a hat 
and coat. She has a lidded basket on her arm. 

HJALMAR. Back already^ Gina? 

GINA. Yes, I’ve no tiinc to waste. 

She puts the basket dozon on a chair and takes off her coat. 
HJALMAR. Did you look in on Gregers ? 

GINA, rii say I did. Lovely it looks. He’s made it really nice 
and cosy for himself right from the start. 

HJALMAR. Oh, how? 

GINA. Manage for himself, lie said he would. So he starts 
lighting the stove, Weil, he shoved that damper in so far 
the w^hole room got full of smoke. Ugh! It stank like a — 
HJALMAR, Oh dear, oh dear. 

GINA, Thai’s not all. Then he wants to put out the fire, so he 
throws all his washing water into the stove. That floor’s 
swimming like a pigsty. 

HJALMAR. Oh, I’m sorry about that. 

GINA. I’ve got the caretaker’s wife to clean up after him, the 
pig- But that room won’t be fit to live in till this afternoon, 
HJALMAR. What’s he doing with himself meanwhile? 

GINA. He said he’d go out for u bit. 

HJALMAR. I went in there too for a moment. After you’d gone, 
GINA. So I gathered. 1 hear you’ve invited him for lunch. 
HJALMAR. Just a little snack, I thought. After all, it’s his first 
day here - w^e can’t very well not. You’ve got something, I 
suppose ? 

GINA. I’ll have to find something, won’t I? 
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HJALMAR. Don’t skimp it too much. Relling and Molvik may 
be looking in too, I think. I ran into Relling on the stairs 
just now, you see, so I couldn’t very well — 

GINA, Oh, we’re having those two as well, are we? 

HJALMAR. Good God, a couple more or less, what difference 
does that make ? 

OLD EKDAL {opcm his door and look% out). I say, Hjalmar — 
(Notices GINA.) Oh. 

GINA. Do you want something, grandfather? 

EKDAL. Oh, no. It doesn’t matter. Ilm! 

He goes inside again. 

HJALMAR. All right, all right. I say, Gina, a little of that 
herring salad of yours niiglitn’t he a bad idea. I think 
Relling and Molvik were out on the tiles again last night. 

GINA. Well, as long as they don’t come too soon — 

HJALMAR. Of course, of coLUse. You take your time. 

GINA. Yes, well; and you can get a little work done in the 
meantime. 

HTALMAR. I am working! I’m worldng as hard as I can! 

GINA. I only meant, then you’li have it out of the way,, 

She goes out 701 th her basket to the kitchen. HJALMAR sits 
working at the photograph 701 th a brushy shnuly and listlessly. 

EKDAL (pokes his head itu looh round the room and says in a 
•whisper). Are you working ? 

HJALMAR. Yes, can’t you see Fm struggling away at these pic- 
tures ? 

EKDAL. Oh Well, never n nd. If you’re working so hard, I - 
Hm! 

He goes out again, dooi remains open. 

HJALMAR (continues silently foi a fee- moments^ then puts dozen 
his brush and goes aenhs to the door). Arc you woi king, father ? 

EKDAL (grumblingly, fyom the other room). If you’re working. 
I’m working toi). Hm! 

HJALMAR. Yes, yes, of course. 

He goc'i hack to work. 

EKDAL (after a moment^ reappears in doorway). You know - 
Fm not \^’orking as hard as all that, Hjalmar. 

HJALMAR. I thought you were writing. 
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EKDAL. Damn it, that Graaberg can wait a day or two. It’s not 
a matter of life and death, is it ? 

HjALMAR. No. Anyway, you’re not a slave, are you? 

EKDAL. And then there’s that thing in there — 

HJALMAR. I was just thinking of that. Did you want to go 
in ? Shall I open the door for you ? 

EKDAL. That’s not a bad idea. 

HJALMAR {gets up). Then we’d have it out of the way. 

EKDAL. That’s what I was thinking. We’ve got to have it ready 
by tomorrow morning. It is tomorrow, isn’t it ? Eh ? 

HJALMAR. Yes, of Course it’s tomorrow. 

HJALMAR and EKDAi each slide hack one of the doors, 
Withiny the morning sun is shining in through the skylight. 
Some pigeons arc flying back and forth, while others perch, 
cooing, on the rafters. Now and then the hens cackle further 
back m the lojt. 

HJALMAR. Well now. Get on with it, father. 

EKDAL {goes inside). Aren’t you going to help ? 

HJALMAR. You know^, I think I — (Secs gina in the kitchen 
doorway.) Me ? No, I’ve no time. I’ve got to work. Oh - my 
contraption — 

He pulls a coni A curiam falls vi the attic; the lozver section 
of this consists of a strip of old sailcloth^ the upper of apiece 
of fishing net, stretched taut. The floor of the attic is thus no 
longer visible. 

HJALMAR (goes over to the table). Good, Now peihaps I can be 
allowed to work in peace for a few mmuies. 

GINA, Is he messing around in there again ? 

HJALMAR, \Xouid you rather he sneaked oJrf down to Madam 
Eriksen’b? (Sits.) Did you w^ant something? You wwe 
saying — 

GINA. I only wanted to ask whether you think it’d be all right 
if we eat in here. 

HJALMAR. Yes, w'C haven’t any early sittings today, have we? 

GINA. Only those two young lovers who want to be taken 
together , 

HJALMAR. Why the devil can’t they be taken together some 
other day ? 
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GINA. It’s all right, dear. I’ve fixed for them to come after 
lunch, when you’ll be having your nap. 

HJALMAR. Oh, good. Very well, then, let’s cat in here. 

GINA. All right. But there’s no hurry about laying the table 
just yet. You can go on using it for a bit longer. 

IIJALMAR. Surely you can see I’jn working as hard as I can! 

GINA. I only meant, then you’ll be free later. 

She goes back into the kitchen. Short pause. 

EKDAL {peers through iht net in the loft). Hjalniar! 

HJALMAR. What is it? 

EKDAL. Afraid we’ll have to move that water- trough after all. 

HJALMAR. That’s what I’ve said all along. 

EKDAL. Hm - hm - hm. 

He goes away from the door again. 

HJALMAR work ^ for a jeze moments^ then glances towards the 
attic and half rises, hedvig comes in from the kitchen, 

HJALMAR {sits quicklv down). What do yv)u want? 

HEDVlG. I only wanted to be with you, father. 

HJALMAR {after a moment). What arc you nosing around for ? 
Have you been told to keep an eye on me ? 

hedvig. No, of course not. 

HJALMAR. What’s your rnuthcr up to nuw> 

HEDVIG. Oh, she’s in the middle of the herring salad. {Goes 
over to the table.) Isn’t there some little thing I could help 
you with, father ? 

HJALMAR. Oh, no. Fd better cope with it alone. While I still 
can. All will be well, Hcu/ig. iV long as your father’s 
strength holds out — 

HEDVIG. Oh, no, father, you iiiusin’^ say such dreadful things. 
She wanders around for a then stops bx the open 

doorway and looks hito the ioft. 

HJALMAR. What’s he up to, Hedvig? 

HEDVIG. I tliink he’s making a new path up to the water- 
trough. 

HJALMAR. He’ll never manage that by himself. And I’m 
forced to sit here — 1 

HEDVIG {conics over to him). Let me take the brush, father. I 
know how to do it. 
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HJALMAR. Oh no, you’ll ruin your eyes. 

HEDVIG. Nonsense. Come on, give me the brush. 

HJALMAR (gets up), Yes, well, it won’t take more than a minute 
or two. 

HEDVIG. Oh, what does it matter? (Takes the brush,) There, 
now. (Sits,) Here’s one I can start on. 

HJALMAR. But listen - if you ruin your eyes, I won’t take the 
responsibility. On your own head be it. You hear ? 

HEDVIG (busy on the photograph). Yes, yes, I know, 

HjALiMAR. You're a clever girl, Hedvig. It’ll only take a 
couple of minutes — 

He squeezes into the loft past the edge of the curtain, hedvig 
sits working, HJALMAR and ekdal can be heard arguing in 
the loft, 

HJALMAR (comes back through the curtain), Hedvig, get me 
those pliers from that shelf. And the chisel. (Turns round 
tozvards the loft.) Now you’ll sec, father. Just let me show 
you. 

the tools from the bookcase and hands them to 

him, 

HJALMAR. Ah, thanks. Good thing I came, Hedvig. 

He goes from the doorway. They can he heard working and 
chatting inside, hedvig stands zvatching them. After a mo- 
jnenr^ there is a knock on the front door. She does not hear it, 

GREGERS (enters !^‘^reheaded and zvithout an overcoat. He pauses 
in the doonuay . jrini — 

HEDVIG (turw^ and '^ries towards him). Good morning. Please 
come in. 

GREGERS. Thank you. (Looks towards the attic.) Have you got 
workmen in the house? 

HEDVIG. No, that’s only father and grandfather. I’ll tell them 
you’re here, 

GREGERS. No, no, don’t do that. I’d rather wait. (Sits on the 
sofa,) 

HEDVIG. It’s :'o untidy in here. (Begins to clear away the 
photographs.) 

GREGERS. Oh, never mind that. Are those photographs that 
have to be - er - finished off? 
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HEDVIG, Yes^ just a few I’m helping father with. 

GREGERS. Please don’t let me disturb you. 

HEDVIG. All right. 

She arranges the things again and sits doun to work. 

GREGERS watches her in silence. 

GREGERS. Did the wild duck sleep well last night ? 

HEDVIG. Yes^ thank you^ 1 think so. 

GREGERS {turns towards the loft). It looks quite different in 
there by daylight. 

HEDVIG. Oh, yes. It varies a lot. In the morning it looks quite 
different from what it docs in the afternoon. And when it’s 
raining it looks different from when it’s fine. 

GREGERS. You’ve noticed that, have you? 

HEDVIG. Yes, you can’t help seeing it. 

GREGERS. Do you like being in there with the wild duck, 
too ? 

HEDVIG. Yes, when I’m able to — 

GREGERS. But you haven’t so much spare time, I dare say. 
You go to school, of course ? 

HEDVIG. No, not any longer. Father’s afraid I shall ruin my 
eyes. 

GREGERS. Oh. So hc reads with you himscif ? 

HEDVIG. Father’s pioiniscd to read with me, but hc hasn’t 
found time for it yet. 

GREGERS. But isn’t thcic someone else who could help you a 
little ? 

HEDVIG. Yes, there’s Mr .Molvil - he’s a studeat who lives 
downstairs - but hc isn’t always - cr - altogether quite — 

GREGERS. Does he drink? 

HEDVIG. I think he docs. 

GREGERS. Oh. Then you’ve time for all sorts of things. In 
there, it’s like a different world, I suppose ? 

HEDVIG. Quire, quire different. And there are so many strange 
things in there. 

GREGER.S. Oh? 

HEDVIG. Yes. There are big cupbo.'»'ds with books in them. 
And a lot of the books have got pictures. 

GREGERS. Ah. 
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HEDVIG. And there’s an old bureau with draw^ers and bits that 
slide out, and a big clock with figures that are meant to pop 
out. But the clock doesn’t work any more. 

G REGERS. So time has stopped in there with the wild duck. 

HEDVIG. Yes. And there are old paintboxes and things like 
that. And all the books. 

GREGERS. And you read books, I suppose? 

HEDVIG. Oh, yes, when I get the chance. But most of them arc 
in English, and I can’t understand that. But 1 look at the 
pictures. There’s a great big book called Harrison’s History 
of London - 1 should think it must be a hundred years old - 
and that's got heaps and heaps of pictures in it. On the 
front there’s a picture of death with an hour-glas.^, and a 
girl. Thai's horrid, 1 think. But then there arc lots of other 
pictures of churches and castles and streets and great ships 
sailing on the sea, 

GREGERS, But icll mc, where have all these wonderful Things 
come from ? 

HEDVIG. Oh, there was an old sea captain w^ho used to live 
here once, and he brouglit them home. They called him The 
Flying Dutchman. It’s funny, because he wasn't a Dutch- 
man. 

GREGERS. Wasn’t he? 

HEDVIG. Mo. But in the cmi he got lost at sea and left ail these 
things behind, 

GREGERS. Tell me - as you sir in there and look at the pictures, 
don’t you fed you want to gel out and see the world as it 
really is ? 

HEDVIG. Oh. no! I want to stay at home always, and help 
father and mother. 

GREGERS. Help them re-touch photographs? 

HEDVIG. No, not only that. Most of ail Td like to learn to 
engrave pictures like the ones in the English books. 

GKEGLKS. Hm. What does your fiuher say to that? 

HEDVIG, I don’t think father likes the idea. He’s so strange 
about anything like that. Imagine, he talks about my learn- 
ing how to plait straw and make baskets ! 1 don’t think there 
can be any future in that. 
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GREGERS. No, neither do I. 

HEDVIG. But father’s right when he says that if Fd learned 
basket-making I could have made the new basket for the 
wild duck. 

GREGERS. Yes, SO you could. Ti was your job really, wasn’t it ? 

HEDVIG. Yes, because it’s my wild duck. 

GREGERS. Of course it is. 

HEDVIG. Oh, yes. I own it. But father and grandfather are 
allowed to borrow^ it whenever they want. 

GREGERS. Oh ? And what do they do with it ? 

HEDVIG. Oh, they look after it and build things for it, and 
that kind of thing. 

GREGERS. I should think so. The wild duck’s the most impor- 
tant thing in there, isn’t it ? 

HEj^ViG. Oh, yes. cal wild bird, you see. That’s why I 

feel so sorry for Iter. STu^ got no one to care !(>r, poor thing. 

GREGERS. No Tamily like the rabbits, 

HEDVIG. No. The liens have got friends they used to be chicks 
with; but she’s been separated from all her fimiiy. And 
there’s so much that’s strange about ihc wdld duck. No one 
knows her. And no one know^s where she came from. 

GREGERS. And shc’s been down to the bottom of the 
deep. 

HEDVIG {glances quickly ar him and represses a smlL). Why do 
you say 'the bottom of the deep' ? 

GREGERS. What should I have said ? 

HEDVIG. You could \vd c Siiid the sea bed’, or ju^t the 
bottom of the scat 

GREGERS. Ohs why cant T say the bottom of the deep’ ? 

HEDVIG. Yes, but it always sounds so odd to me when other 
people talk about bottom of the deep’. 

GREGERS. Why? Tell me. 

HEDVIG. No, 1 wont. It’s silly. 

GREGERS. Not at ail. Tell me now, why did you smile? 

HEDVIG. It’s because if I suddenly - without thinking - 
remember w^hat’s in there, I alw'^vs think of it all as being 
the bottom of the deep’. But that’s just silly. 

GREGERS. No, you mustn’t say that. 
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HEDVIG. Well, it’s only a loft. 

G REGERS {looks hard at her). Are you sure? 

HEDVIG {astonished). That it’s only a loft ? 

GREGERS. Yes. You are quite certain about that? 

HEDVIG stares silently at him^ open-mouthed, GINA comes 
from the kitchen v^ith cutlery and tablecloth, 

GREGERS {gets up), I’m afraid I’ve come too early. 

GINA. Oh, you’ve got to sit somewhere. Anyway, I’ll be 
ready in a minute. Clear the table, Hedvig. 

HEDVIG clears the table. She and gin A lay the clothe etc., 
during the follozving scene, gregers sits in an armchair and 
turjis the pages of an album. 

GREGERS. I hear you loiow^ how to re-touch photographs, Mrs 
Ekdal. 

GINA {gives him a quick glance). Why - yes, I know how. 
GREGERS- That w^as a lucky chance, wasn’t it ? 

GINA. Why lucky? 

GREGERS. Since Hjaimar was to become a photographer, I 
mean. 

HEDVIG. Mother can take photographs, too. 

GINA. Oh, yes. I’ve had to teach myself that. 

GREGERS. Then it’s really you who run the business ? 

GINA. Yes, when lljalmar hasn't time himself, I — 

GREGERS. His oid father takes up a lot of his time, I dare say. 
GINA. Yes. And anyway it’s no real job for a man like Hjalrnar 
to have to take the portrait of just anyone. 

GREGERS. 1 quite agree. But after all, he has chosen this pro- 
fession — 

GINA. Hjalniar isn’t just an ordinary photographer, you know, 
Mr Werle. 

GREGERS. I’m sure he isn’t. But — 

A shot is fired imidc the loft. 

G R E G E R s ( jumps Up). What ’s that ? 

GINA. Ugh, they’re shooting again. 

GREGERS. Do they shoot, too? 

HEDVIG. They go hunting. 

GREGERS. What! {By the door of the loft.) Are you hunting, 
Hjaimar ? 
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HJALMAR (from beyond the curtain). Are you here? Oh, I 
didn’t know. I was so busy with—- (To hed viG.) Why didn’t 
you tell us ? 

Comes into the studio. 

G REGERS. Do you go shooting in the loft ? 

HJALMAR (shozvs him a double-barrelled pistol). Oh, only with 
this. 

GINA. You and grandfather’ll do yourselves an injury one of 
these fine days with that popgun. 

HJALMAR (irritated) This is a pistol, as I think I’ve told you 
before. 

GINA. I don’t see that that improves matters. 

GREGERS. So you’ve turned hunter too, Hjalmar? 

HJALMAR. Oh, I just go out after rabbits now and then. 
Mostly for the olu man’s sake, you know. 

GINA. Men are funny creatures. Always got to have something 
to diverge themselves with. 

HJALMAR (bad-tempercdly). Quite so. As Gina says, we’ve 
alw'ays got to have something to divert ourselves with. 

GINA. Isn’t that w'hat I said? 

KjAi MAR. Hm. Well — (To GREGr:RS\) Yes, you see, as luck 
would have ii the loft’s placed in such u w^iy that no one 
can hear us when wc shoot. (Puts dozen the pistol on the top 
shelf of the bookcase.) Don’t touch that pistol, Hedvig. One 
of the barrels is loaded. Now’ don't forger. 

GREGERS (peers w through the net). Y'ou’ve a shotgun too, I 
see. 

HJALMAR. That’s father’s old gun. It’s no use any longer, 
something’s gone wrong with the ’ock. But it’s quite fun to 
have it around. Wo can take it to nieces now’ and then md 
dean it and grease n and put it together again. Of course 
it’s mostly father who fiddles around like that. 

HEDVIG (to GREGEKS). Now you Can see the wild duck 
properly. 

GREGERS. Yes, I was just looking at her. She droops a little on 
one wing, doesn’t she ? 

HJALMAR. No wonder. That’s where she was shot. 

GREGERS. Atnd she trails one foot a little. Am I right ? 
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HJALMAR. Perhaps just a little. 

HEDViG. Yes, that’s where the dog bit her, 

HJALMAR. But otherwise there’s nothing wrong with her. It’s 
really marvellous when you think she’s had a charge of shot 
in her and has been between the teeth of a dog — 

GREGERS {glances at HEDVIG). And has been for so long at the 
bottom of the deep, 

HEDVIG {smiles). Yes. 

^INA {laying the table). Oh, t hat b lessed wi ld duck . You make 
too much of a song and danc^bout her. 

hJalmar. Hm. Afc'you heaff^^ feadT'wiiR that ? 

GINA. Yes, I shan’t be a minute. Hedvig, come and give me a 
hand. 

GINA and HEDVIG out into the kitchen. 

HJALMAR {in a lozv voice), I think you’d better not stand there 
watching father. He doesn’t like it. 

GREGERS cotnes away from the loft door. 

I’d better close up before the others arrive. {Claps his hands 
to frighten the birds.) Shoo, shoo! Get away with you! {Pulls 
up the curtain and doses the doors as he speaks,) I invented 
these gadgets myself. It’s really rather fun to have something 
like this to fiddle with, and lix when it goes wrong. We’ve 
got to have it, because Gina doesn’t like rabbits and hens in 
hiixe. 

GREGERS. No, HO. It’s vour Wife who runs the studio, I sup- 
pose? 

HJALMAR. I generally leave the details of the business to her. 
Then I can lock myself away in (he parlour and think about 
more important things. 

GREGERS. What kind of things, Hjalmar ? 

HJALMAR. I wonder you haven’t asked me that before. But 
perhaps you haven’t heard about my invention ? 

GREGERS. Your invention ? No. 

HJALMAR. Keally ? Haven’t you ? Oh no, I suppose being cut 
off up there in those forests — 

GREGERS. So you’ve invented something? 

HJALMAR. It’s not quite finished yet. But I’m working on it. 
As you can imagine, when I decided to give up my life to 
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the service of photography it wasn’t because I wanted to 
take portraits of the bourgeoisie. 

GREGERS. No, that’s what your wife said just now. 

HTALMAR. I made a vow that if I w as going t o d^icate my 
powers to tills crafty I wojdd^^jt it to the lcv 9 of bo tETg^ 
afTaffd science. And so I deciclcJto make this astonishiuE 
tllvenn on^^^ 

GREX5ERS. But what is this invention ? Vv hat’s the idea behind 
it? 

HJALMAR. Oh, my dear fellow, you mustn’t ask me about 
details yet. It takes time, j'^ou know. And you mustn’t think 
it’s vanity that's inspiring me to do this. It isn’t for myself 
that I’m doing this. Oh, no. 1 have a mission in life that I 
can never forget. 

GREGERS. What kind of mission? 

HJALMAR. Have you forgotten rhai old man with the oiivcr 
hair ? 

GREGERS. Your poor fathei. Yes, but theie isn’t very much 
you can do for him, is there ? 

HJALMAR. I can rekindle his self-rcspcei by restoring lo the 
name of Ekdal the honour and dignity which it once had. 

GREGERS. And That's your mission? 

HJALMAR. I want to save that shipwrecked soul, yes. Right 
frmii the moincut the ttorm broke o\cr him, he was a 
wreck. And dui-ing tliO^e terrible investigations he was no 
longer himself. That pistol over there, Gicgers - the one we 
use for shooting rabbits ha^ piaycJ its part in the tragedy 
of the House of Ekdal. 

GREGERS. Really? That pistol? 

HJALMAR. When sentence had bee i pronounced and he was 
about to be taken lo prison - he had the pi,'>tui in his hand — 

GREGERS. You mean — ? 

HJALMAR. Yes. But he didn’t date. He was a coward. His 
spirit had been broken. Can you understand it ? He, a sol- 
dier, who had killed nine bears, and was descended from 
two lieutenant-colonels — one afiei n other, of course - Can 
you understand it, Gregers ? 

GREGERS. Yes, I understand it very well. 
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HJALMAR. I can’t. But that wasn’t the last time that pistol 
played a part in the history of our family. When he was in 
his grey garb, under lock and key - oh^ ir was a terrible time 
for me, believe me. I kept the blinds drawn over both my 
windows. When I peeped out I saw' that the sun still shone. 
I couldn’t understand it. I saw people in the street^ laugh- 
ing and charting, about trivial things. I couldn’t understand 
it. I thought the whole world ought to stand still, as though 
in eclipse. 

GREGERS. That is how I felt w'hen my mother died. 

HJALMAR. At such a moment, Hjalmar Ekdal held the pistol 
pointed at his own breast. 

GREGERS. You mean you, too, thought of—? 

HJALMAR. Yes. 

GREGERS. But you didn’t fire? 

HJALMAR. No. At the critjcal moment I triumphed over 
myself. T decided to remain alive. But I can tell you, 
Gregers, ir takes courage under such circumstances to 
choose life. 

GREGERS. Yes, well - that depends on how one — 

HJAIMAR. Believe me, Gregers, I am right. Anyway, it was 
better so. Now I slmll make my invention; and then, Dr 
Relling agrees wifh me, father may be allowed to wear his 
uniform again. I shall demand it as my sole reward. 

GREGER.s. So it’s the uniform he — ? 

HJALMAR. Yes, that’s what he longs for most. You can’t 
imagine Itow my heart bleeds for him. Every time we have 
any little tamily celebration - for example, Gina’s and my 
wedding anniversary, or whatever it may be - the old man 
appears as the lieutenant he used to be in happier days. But 
if there’s a knock on the door he scampers back to his room 
as fast as his (dd legs will carry him, because he daren’t 
show himself to strangers. Oh, it’s heart-rending for a son 
to have to witness such things, Gregers. 

GREGERS. How soon do you expect this invention to be ready ? 

HJALMAR. Good heavciis, you can’t expect me to work to a 
schedule. An invention is something that even the inventor 
himself isn’t completely master of. It depends largely on 
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intuition - on inspiration - and it’s almost impossible to 
predict when that’s going to come. 

GREGERS, But you’rc making progress ? 

HJALMAR. Of course I am. I think aboui it every day. It’s 
always with me. Every afternoon, after I’ve eaten, I shut 
myself up in the parlour where I can meditate in peace. But 
I mustn’t be rushed. That won’t help at all. Relling says so 
too, 

GREGERS. And you don’t think that all that business in the 
loft distracts you too much, and dissipates your energies ? 

HJALMAR. No, no, no “ quite the contrary. I can’t spend all 
my time brooding over the same exhausting problem. I 
must have some distraction while I wait for the inspiration 
to come. Inspiraiion. you sec, comes when ii comes. 

GREGERS. Aly dear Hjalmar., I really believe there is something 
of the wild duck in you. 

HJALMAR. The wild duck? How do you mean? 

GREGERS. You’ve plunged to the bottom and aie holding on 
to the seaweed. 

HJALMAR. Are you referring to that stroke of fate which 
crippled father - and me as Vvcli ? 

GREGERS. Not that so much, I w’ouldn’t say you*ee been 
crippled. You’ve wandered niio a poisonous swamp, Hjal- 
mar. You’ve got a creeping disease in your body, and 3^ouVe 
smik to tncTottom to die in che dark. 

HJALMAR. Me? Eie in the dark? Now really, Gregers, you 
must stop that talk. 

GREGERS. Don’t worry, I shall gel you up again. I’ve found a 
mission in life too, you sec. I fouj~» .1 il yesterday. 

HJALMAR. I dare say, but please U ive me out of it. I can 
assuie you that - apart from a certain rnelancholy, which is 
easily explained - I’m as contented ^vlth life as anyone 
could wish t(^ be. 

GREGERS. That’s another effect of ihc poison. 

HJALMAR. Oh, my dear Gregers. do stop talking about diseases 
and poisons. I’m not used to this ! ' iid of conversation. In 
my house we don’t talk about disagreeable matters. 

GREGERS. No, I Can well believe that. 
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Hj ALMAR. Yes - it’s not good for me, you see. And you won’t 
find any poisonous fumes here, as you insinuate. In the 
poor photographer’s home the roof is low, I know that well. 
And the circumstances are narrow. But I am an inventor, 
Gregers - the breadwinner for my family - and that lifts me 
above the poverty of my surroundings. Ah, lunch ! 

GINA and HEUVIG bring in bottles of beer^ a decanter of 
aquavit y glasses^ etc. At the same time, reeling and 
MOLVIK enter from the passage. Neither has a hat or 
overcoat. MOl VIK is dressed in black. 

GTNA (putting the things on the table). Trust those two to come 
on time ! 

reeling. Alolvik thought he could smell herring salad, so 
there was no holding him. Good morning again, Ekdal. 

HJALMAR. Gregers, may I present Mr Molvik? Dr - but of 
course you know Relling. 

GREGERS. Yes, we have met. 

REELING. Oh, it’s Mr Werle Junior, Yes, we two have clashed 
before, up at Hoy dal. You moved in here ? 

GREGERS. I moved in this morning. 

REELING, Molvik and I live underneath, so you haven’t got 
far to go for a doctor or a priest, if you should ever need 
cither of them. 

GREGERS. Thank you, I well may. Yesterday we were thirteen 
at table. 

HJALMAR. Oh, don’t Start that awful business again. 

REELING, Take it easy, Ekdal. You were one of the twelve. 

HJALMAR. I hope so, for my family’s sake. But now let’s sit 
down, and cat and drink and be merry. 

GREGERS. Oughtn't wc to wait for your father? 

HJALMAR. No, he wants his taken in to him later. Come along 
now, everybody ! 

The men sit down at the table and start eating and drinking. 
GINA and HEDVIG cotne and go. waiting on them. 

RELLINCJ. Molvik was as light as a drum again last night, Mrs 
Ekdal. 

GINA. Oh? Last night again? 

REELING. Didn’t you hear him when I brought him home? 
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GINA. No, I can’t say I did.> 

reeling. I’hat’s as well. Molvik was awful last night. 

GINA. Is this true, Molvik? 

molvik. Let us draw a veil over the events of last night. It 
was not a manifestation of my better self. 

RhLLlNG (/‘o GREGERs). It comes On him like an inspiration. 
And then T have to go emt and paint the town with him. 
Molvik’s daemonic, you sec. 

G REGERS. Daemonic? 

RELI.ING Yes, daemonic. 

t; REGERS. Hm. 

REELING. And people w^ho are bom daemonic can’t keep a 
straight course through life They have to go off the rails 
now and then. Well, so you’re srii) stacking it out at that 
ugly black mill, arc 3^011 ? 

G REGERS, I have stuck it oui until now. 

REELING. And did 3"ou manage to enforce that claim you went 
round pestering everyone with ? 

G REGERS. Claim? (Ufidarsrands him,) I see. 

HjALMAR. Have you been acting as a debt-collector, Gregers ? 

GREGERS, Oh, nonsense. 

REELING. Oh, yes he has. He w^ent round all the workmen’s 
cottages, shoving something in their faces which he called 
‘the claim of the ideal’. 

GREGERS. I was young tlien. 

REI LING. You’re light there. Wni were very young. And as 
for that claim of the ideal - you iievci got anyone honour 
it before I left. 

GREGERS. Nor since, either. 

RELLING. Then I hope you’ve grow' wise enough to rcdu'ce 
your demands a little. 

GREGERS. Not when I stand face to ficc with a man. 

HJALMAR. W'ell, that stmnds reasonable enough. A little 
butter, Gina. 

REELING. And a slice of pork for Molvik. 

molvik. Oh no, not poik! 

There is a knock on the door of the lojt. 

HJALMAR. Open the door, Hedvig. Father wants to come out. 

T.W.D.— F 
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HEDVIG goes across and opens the door a little. OLD 
EKDAL comes out zvith a fresh rabbit skin. She closes the 
door behind him. 

EKDAL. Morning, gcntlcnien. Good hunting today! I’ve shot a 
big one. 

HJALMAR. Why did you have to skin it before I came? 

EKDAL. Salted it too. It’s good^ tender meat, rabbit meat. 
Sweet, too. Tastes like sugai Enjoy your dinner, gentle- 
men! 

He goes into his room. 

MOLVllc {gets up). Excuse me - I can’t - I must -■ quickly — 

RELLING. Drink some soda water, man! 

MOLVIK {hurries our). Ah - ah! 

He goes out throtigh the front door. 

RELLTNG {lo iij almar). Lci’s drink to the old huntsman. 

HJALMAR (dinks glasses zeith him). A great spoilsman at the 
end of the road. 

RELLING. His hair tempered with grej^ — (Drinks.) By the w^ay, 
tell me, is his hair grey or w'hiie? 

HJALMAR. Oh - somewheie between ihc two. Actually, he 
hasn’t very many hairs left on his head. 

RELLING. Weil, one can get through the world with a wag, as 
one can with a mask. You're a lucky man, Ekdal. A beautiful 
mission to fight for — 

HJALMAR. And I do fight for it, believe me, 

RELLING. And a clever wife, jogging quietlv in and out in her 
felt slippers, rocking lier liips and making everything nice 
and comfortable for you. 

HJALMAR. Yes, Gina. {Nods to her.) You are a good companion 
to have on life’s journey. 

GINA. Oh, get along with you! 

RELLING. And then you have your iittie Hedvig. 

HJALMAR (moved). My child, yes. Above all, my child I Hedvig, 
come to me. {Strokes her hair.) What day is it tomorrow^, 
Hedvig ? 

HEDVIG {shakes him). Oh no, father, you mustn't tell 
them ! 

HJALMAR. It wounds mc like a knife through the heart when I 
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think how poor it most be. Just a little party in the attic — 

HEDVIG. Bui father, that’s just what’s so wondetful! 

REELING. And just you wail till your father’s ready with his 
great invention, Hedvig. 

HjALMAR. Yes, then t'ou’ll see! Hedvig, I have resolved to 
secure your future. You shall never want. I shall make it a 
condition that you get - cr - something or othci\ Yhat shall 
be the poor inventor’s sole rewsard. 

HEDVIG (zvhispcrs; her arm round his neck). Oh, dear, kind 
father! 

REELING (to G REGERS;. Well, don’t find it pleasant for a 
change to sit down to .} gcv*d meal surrounded by a happy 
family ? 

HTALMAR. Ycs, I think I appreciate these hoiir,^ at the table 
more than anything, 

GREGERS. Personally I don't like p '^sonous fume:. 

K E L L i N G. Poisoitoiis fumes ! 

HjAi.MAR. Oh, for heaven's sake don’t start that again, 

GINA. By Crod, you’ll luid no fumes in here. Mi Werlc! T give 
the whole place a good ainng every day. 

GREGERS {Icdvmg the table j. You Caii'i drive \uir the stench 1 
mean by opening the windows. 

iijALMAR. Stench! 

GINA. liow^ do you like lliaE Hialmar? 

KEELING. I beg voiir pardon - you coulJn'i possibly have 
brought idle sicnca in yourself from those p*is up there? 

GREGERS. Yes, it's like you to cali what i bring with me a 
stench. 

REELING (goes over to him), l.isten, ,r Wciie Junior. Fve a 
strong suspicion you're still carry ng that 'claim of the 
ideal’ unabridged in your back pocket. 

GREGERS. I carry it in my heatt. 

REELING. Well, whcrcvei you have the bloody thing I'm 
damned if I’ll let you blackmail anyone vvirh A as long as 
I’m in this house. 

GREGERS. And if I choose to ignore yv ir warning? 

REELING. Then you’ll go headfirst down those stairs. Now 
you know. 
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HJALMAR (gets Up). Blit - but, Relling — ! 

G REGERS. All right, throw me out. 

GINA (goes between them). Rclling, you can’t do that. But I 
must say, Mr Werle, after the mess 3^ou made with your 
stove you’re in no position to come and complain to me 
about fumes. 

There is a knock on the front door. 

HEDViG. Mother, someone’s knocking. 

HJALMAR. Oh. now^ that’s going to start. 

GINA. Let me take care of it. 

She goes over^ opens the door and steps back in surprise. 
Oh! Oh, no! 

HAAKON WERLE, in afur-lincd coat with a fur collar^ takes 
a step into the room. 

WE RLE. I beg your pardon, but 1 believe my son is living in 
this house. 

GINA (swallows). Yes. 

HJALMAR (goes towards him). Wouldn’t you do us the honour, 
sir, to — ? 

WERLF. Thank I ojily w-ant to speak lo my son. 

GREGERS, Well ? Tm hcrc. What is it ? 

WERLE. I want to speak to you m your room. 

GREGERS. Oh ? In m\ room ? 

Afoves towards the door. 

GINA. No, fbi heaven’s sake, that's in no state — 

WERLE. Out in the passage, then. I want to speak with you 
alone. 

HJALMAR. You caii do that here, sii. Rdling, come into the 
parlour. 

HJALMAR and RELLING go out 10 thc right. GINA takes 
itEDViG mro the kitchen. 

GREGERS {after a short pause). Well, Now we’re alone. 

WERLE. You let drop a few remarks last night about — And 
since you’ve now come to lodge with thc Ekdals I can only 
assume that you intend some action directed against me. 

GREGERS. I intend to open the cj^es of Hjalmar Ekdai. He 
must see his situation as it really is. That is all. 

WERLE. And that is the mission in life you spoke of yesterday ? 
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GREGERS. Yes. It’s the only one you have left me. 

WERLE. So it’s I who have soured your mind^ Gregors? 

GREGERS. You have soured my whole life. Oh^ Fm not jubt 
thinking of what happened lo my mother. But it's you I 
have to thank for the fact that Fni contiimaliy haunted by a 
guilty conscience. 

WERLE. Oh, SO it’s your conscience that’s queasy, is it? 

GREGERS. 1 oughl to have stood up to 3T»u when those traps 
were laid for Lieutenant Lkdal. I ought tc* have warned him. 

I knew in my mind what was going on. 

WERLE. Then you ought to have spo];cn our. 

GREGERS. I w^as frightened. 1 was a coward, i wars so miocraWy 
afraid of you then. And long afterw'^anii . 

WERLE. You seem to have got (-ver that very \/eli now. 

GREGERS. Yes, thamc God I have, "i’he crimes that ha\e been 
committed against (dd Lhdah V^y me and by - others can 
never be undone. But ai icast I can free Hjalrnar fiom 
the conspiracy of sdcticc and deceit which i-, killing him 
here. 

WERLE. And you think that'J be doing liim a service? 

GREGERS. I have no doubt of it. 

WERLE. You think this photvigrapher L the ui rnan who 
would thank you for such a pi oof of IrieivJblup ? 

GREGERS. Yes. Hc IS that kind of man. 

WERLE. Weil. Wc shall see, 

GREGERS. And be. ides - if! tvm to go on living, T must try to 
lirid some cure for niy siwS con .cicncc, 

W’ERLE. Your conscience has been sickly ever .ance you wore a 
child. I’here's no cute for it. Th:r s an heir loom fiorn your 
mother, Gregers. The oxtiy tumg tie Ictt you. 

GREGERS ( 7 virh tj sviilc). Haven't yt^u got over your 

disappointment yet ? You miscalculaied badly, didn’t you, 
when you thought you’d get ricii through her ? 

W^ERLE. Don’t try lo distract me 'vith irrdevancies. Arc you 
still resolved to carry out ycau intention ol gmding Ekdal 
on to whar you suppose to be the Jit path ? 

GREGERS. Yes. I am resolved. 

WERLE. In that case 1 might have saved myself the trouble of 
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climbing the stairs. I don’t suppose it’s any use now asking 
if you’ll come back home ? 

GREGERS. No. 

WE RLE. And you won’t enter the firm either, I suppose? 
GREGERS. No. 

WERLE. Very good. But since I am intending to enter into a 
new marriage, I will arrange for the estate to be divided 
between us. 

GREGERS {quickly). No, I don’t want that. 

WERLE. You don’t want it? 

GREGERS. No. My conscience won’t allow me. 

WERLE {after a moment). Are you going back to the mill ? 
GREGERS. No. I have left your service. 

WERLE. But what will you do ? 

GREGERS. I shall simply fulfil my mission. I'hat is all. 
WERLE. But afterwards? How will you live? 

GREGERS. I have saved a hnle out of my salary. 

WERLE. Yes, but how long will that last ? 

GREGERS. I think it will see me through. 

WERLE. Whai docs That mean? 

GREGERS. I think you've asked me enough questions. 

WERLE. Goodbye then, Gregers. 

GREGERS. Goodbye. 

HAAKON W^ERLE,^m OUt . 

HJALMAK {looks w). Has lie gone? 

GREGERS, Yes- 

HJALMAR atjd RELLING comc in, GINA and HEDViG enter 
from the kitchen. 

REELING. Well, that’s the end of our lunch. 

GREGERS. Get your coat, Hjaimar. You and I must take a long 
walk together. 

HjALxMAR. Yes, let’s. What did your father want ? Was it any- 
thing to do with me ? 

GREGERS. Come along. We must have a little talk. I’ll go and 
fetch my coat. 

He goes out through the front door. 

GINA. I don’t like you going out with him, Hjaimar. 
REELING. She’s right. Stay here with us. 
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HJALMAR {takes his hat and overcoat). What! VC'hcn an oid 
schoolfellow feels the need to pour out his heart to me — ? 

REELING. But for Christ’s sake ~ don’t you see the fellow’s 
mad, twisted, out of his mind ? 

GINA. There you are! Well, what do you expect ? His mother 
had weird fits like that too, sometimes. 

HJALMAR. All the more need for someone to keep a friendly 
eye on him, then. (To gin A.) xMake sure dinner’s ready in 
good time. Goodbye for now. 

He goes 0711 lhro74gh the front door. 

REELING. What a piry thru fellow^ didn’t fall into one of his 
own mines and drop riglir down to Hell! 

GINA. Mercy on us! \>7hy do you say that? 

REELING (mntrers). Oh, I have my reasons. 

(;iNA. Do you think young Mr W'eiie’s tcslly innd ? 

REELING. No, worse luck, lle’o no madder than most pceplc. 
lie’s sick ail right, though. 

GINA. What do you 11111117 ' wrong with him? 

REELING, ril tell you. Air' hkdal. He’s ocffering from a sur- 
feit of self-righteousness. 

GINA. Surfeit of sclf-righieon>ness 

HEDVIG. Is that a discusc? 

KEELING. Yes. It’s a national d-scasc. Bui it only very seldom 
becomes acute. (Nodi to GxNA, ■ llianks I'oi the lunch. 

He goa, out thr mgh ^hc front door. 

GINA (jvalks round unea'ohT Thai Gregcr> Werle. He 

alwT'iys was a queer fish. 

HEDVIG (stands by the ta'blc and looks .<:earJu>igIy at her). I 
think this is all very strange. 
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itjALMAR eicdaiAs' studio, A photograph has just been taken; a 
camera reith a cloth over it^ a stands two or three chairs^ a folding 
tablc^ etc.:, stand around the room. Afternoon light; the sun is 
just going dozen; a little later it begins to grow dark. GINA is 
statiding in the open doorway with a small box and a zeet glass 
plate in her hand., talking to someone outside. 

GINA. Yes, definitely. When I make a promise I always keep 
it. Fil have the hrst lio/cn ready by Monday. Cioodbyc, 
goodbye. 

7'//<; other person goes dozvnstairs. GINA closes the door^ puts 
the glass plate in the box and places the latter in tin covered 
camera. 

HEDVivr [corner m from the kitchen). Have they gone? 

GINA {tidying up). Yes, thank Goo, T got rid of them at last, 
HEDVIG. Why do you suppose father hasn’t come home yet ? 
gIKA. Arc you sure he's not down with Relling? 
iiEDVTG. No, he’s nor there. Fve just run down the back stairs 
u» ask. 

GINA. And his dinner's getting cold too, I suppose? 

It's funny - father’s alv/ays on lime for dinner. 
GINA. Oh, he’ll be here soon. You’li sec. 

HEDViG. I wish he’d come, Fvcryihing seems so strange 
suddenly. 

GINA {cries out). Here he is! 

HJALMAR EKDAI comcs in through the front door. 
liEDViG (runs lozcaiuU him). Oh, fatbcjd Oh, we’ve waited and 
waited hu you! 

GINA (gwes him a glance). You’ve been a long time, Hjalmar. 
Hj A r.MAR (without looking at her). Yes, I have rather, haven’t I ? 
lie takes off his overcoat. GINA and HED VIG try to help him 
hut he gestures them away. 
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GINA. Have you eaten with Wcrle? 

HJALMAR {hangs up his coat). No. 

GINA {goes towards the kitchen door), Fll bring in your food, 
then. 

HJALMAR. No, never mind the food. 1 don’t want any, 

HEDVIG {goes closer). Aren’t you well, father? 

HJALMAR, Weil? Oh yes, tolerably. We had rather a tiring 
walk, Grcgcis and T. 

GINA. You shouldn’t do that, Hjalina*'. You’re not used to it. 

HJALMAR. But there are a lot of things in life a man’s got to 
get used to. atnund a htilei) Anyone been here 

while I was out ? 

GtNA, Only those two sweethearts. 

HJALMAR, No new orders? 

GINA. No, not today. 

HFDVIG. There’ll be some tom..: row, father, Y^oa’ll sec. 

HJALMAR. Let's hope so. Ikecausc tomorrow' I intend to start 
working m real earnest. 

KHDVIG, romorrow ? Br.t don’t you remember whai day it is 
tomorrow' ? 

HJALMAR, Ah, that’s truc. Well, tlic dav after tomorrow', then. 
From now on Fni going to do everything myself, i’m going 
to manage tlic whole business on my own. 

GINA. But why should you do that, Hjahnar ? h’li only make 
you miserable. No, 1 11 take care of the photography, and 
you can go on puzzling w'lh \our iiw'cnii'sn. 

HF.nviG. And think of the wild duel;, father. And all the hens 
and rabbits and-- 

HJALMAR. Don't talk to me about a ■ that nonsense. From now 
on T shall never set foot in that 1 ft again. 

HFDVIG Bur father, you promised tomorrow we’d have a 
party— 

HJ ALM AK. Hm, that’s true. Well, from the day after tomorrow^ 
then. Fd like to^wringjhc neck of that danuieeFwild dud<;- 

HFDVIG {screami). The wildai uck! 

GINA. I never heard such nonsense 

HEDVIG {shaking him). But tathcr! It’s m v w'ild duck! 

HjAtMAR. That’s why I won’t do it. I hava?t'tfie Heart to - I 
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haven’t the heart - because of you, Hedvig. But I know in 
my heart that I ought to do it. I ought not to allow any 
creature to live under my roof which has been in his hands. 

GINA. For heaven’s sake! Just because grandfather got it 
from that wretched Pettersen — 

HJALMAR (wandering around). There are certain demands - 
demands a man makes of himself - how shall I put it ? - a 
striving for perfection - one might say the demands of an 
ideal - which a man may not ignore without danger to his 
soul. 

HEDVIG (goes ajtcr him). But father, the wild duck! The poor 
wild duck! 

HJALMAR (stops). I’ve told you I shall spare it. For your sake. I 
shall not touch a hair of its - well, as I told you, I shall spare 
it. I have more important tasks than that to get down to. 
But you’d better go and take y<mr walk now, Hedvig. It’s 
getting dark - the light won’t hurt your eyes now. 

HEDVIG. No, I won’t bother to go out today. 

HJALMAR. Yes, you must. You screws up your eyes so ; ail these 
fumes in here are bad for you. ITie air under this roof is 
unclean. 

HEDVIG. All right, all right. I’ll run down the back stairs and 
go for a little walk. hAy coat and hat? Oh, they’re in my 
room. Father, you won’t hurt the wild duck while I’m 
out ? 

HJAI MAR. Not a feather of its head shall be totiched. (Presses 
her to him.) You and I, Hedt ig ~ wc two — I Well, run along. 

HEDVIG to her parents and goes out through the kiichen. 

HJALMAR (zvalks around without looking up). Gina. 

GINA. Yes ? 

HJALMAR. From tomorrow - or let’s say the day after to- 
morrow I’d like to keep the household accounts myself. 

GINA. You want to look after the household accounts too, 
now ? 

HJALMAR. Yes. I want to find out where the money comes 
from. 

GINA. Well, heaven knows that won’t take you long. 

HJALMAR. One would imagine it would. You seem to make it 
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go a remarkably long way. (Stops and looks at her.) How do 
you do it ? 

GINA. It’s because Hedvig and I need so little. 

UJALMAR. Is it true that father gets paid very generously for 
the copying he does for Mr Werle ? 

GINA. I don’t know if it’s so very generous. But then I don’t 
know what that kind of work is w oith 

UJALMAR. Well, roughly how much docs he get? Come on, 
tell me! 

GINA. It varies. On an average about what it costs us to keep 
him, and a bit of pocket money over. 

HJALMAR. What it costs ns to keep him! And you never told 
me! 

GINA. How could I! You were so happy because you thought 
he got everything Jioiu you. 

HJALMAR, And all the time he gets it from Mr Werle! 

GINA. Oh, there’s more wheie that comes from. 

HJALMAR, I suppose wc\l better hght that larop. 

GINA (lights it). Of course, we don’t know if it’s the old man 
himself. It might easily be (xraaberg — 

HJALMAR. Why drag in Graaberg? 

GINA. No, I don’t know. 1 just thought — 

HJALMAR. Hm! 

GINA. I didn’t get this work for grandfather. It was Berta - 
w^hen she came to live there. 

HJALMAR. Your voice has gone funny, 

GINA (puts ihc shade on rht lamp). My voice? 

HJALMAR. And vour bands arc trembling. Do you deny it? 

GINA (firmly). Don’t beat about the ^ iish, Hjalmar. W’hat’s he 
been telling you about me ? 

HJALMAR. Is it true - . an it be true - that there wus a kind of 
relationship between you and Mr Werle when you were in 
his service? 

GINA. No, it’s not true. Not at that time. Oh, he was after me, 
all right. And Mrs Werle thought there w’as something 
doing; she created a great hullabaI^^>o, and pulled my hair, 
she did, so I gave my notice and w’enr. 

HJALMAR. But it happened afterw^ards! 
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GINA. Yes, well, I went home. And mother - she wasn’t such a 
simple soul as you thought, Hjalmar. She kept talking to me 
about one thing and another. Well, the old man was a 
widower by then, you see — 

HJALMAR. Go on! 

GINA. Well, I suppose you’d better know. He wouldn’t give 
in till he’d had his way. 

HJALMAR. And this is the mothci of my child ! How could you 
keep such a thing from me ? 

GINA. Yes, it was very wrong. 1 ought to have told you about 
it long ago. 

HJALMAR. You ought to have told me at once. Then Fd have 
known what kind of woman you were. 

GINA. If I had, would you have married me? 

HJALMAR. What Jo you think ? 

GINA. YCsS, well, that’s why I didn’t dare to say anything to 
you at the time. You know how’ fond Fd grow^Ji of you. How 
could I throw away my whole life? 

HJALMAR {talking ahour). And this is the mother of ray Ned- 
vig! And to know that everything I see around me — (Kicks 
a chair,) - my entire home - I owx to a predecessor in your 
favours i Oh, that seductive old W eric ! 

GINA. Do you regret the fifteen years wc have lived 
together ? 

HJALMAR (stops in front of her). Have you not every day, every 
moment, regretted the wxb of concealment and deceit that 
you’ve spun around me like a spider? Answer me that! Do 
you mean to tell me that all this lime you haven’t been 
living in anguish and remorse ? 

GINA. Oh, my dear Hjalmar, I’ve had enough to think about 
trying to run the house without — 

HJALMAR, Then you never probe your past with a questioning 
eye ? 

GINA. You know, I’d almost forgotten the whole dirty 
business. 

HJALMAR. Oh, this soulless, unfeeling complacency! It always 
fills me with moral indignation. And what is more, you 
don’t even regret it ! 
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GINA, Yes, but tell me, Hjalmar. What would have become of 
you if you hadn’t had a wife like me ? 

HJALMAR. Like you? 

GINA. Yes; Fve always been a little more down-to-earth and 
practical than you. Well, it’s natural, I suppose, I’m just 
that much older, 

HJALMAR. What would ha\e become of me! 

GINA. Yes. You'd gone a bit off the rails when you met me. 
You surely won’t deny ibat. 

HJALMAR. You call that going oil the rails? Oh, you don’t 
understand what it’s like when a man is full of sorrow and 
despair. Particularly a man of my ncry ternperamem. 

GINA. No, no. Perhaps i Joivt. Anyway, Pm not complaining; 
you became such a good man once you’d got a house and 
home of your own. And now it was getting to be so homely 
and nice here; and Hedvig and 1 were just thinking we 
might be able to spend a little on food imd clothes. 

HJALMAR. Yes, in this swamp of deceit. 

GINA, Oh, why did that repulsive little man have to come to 
our house ? 

HJALMAR. 1 too uscd io think this was a good home. I? was a 
delusion. Where shall I ikav hnd the strcngili I need to 
transfer rny invention into terms of reality ? Perhaps it will 
die with me. Ami it wall he your past, Gina, which will have 
killed it. 

GINA (on the ver^' oj rears). No, you omsm’t say things like 
that, Hjalmar. Ail our ..:anicd life Fve never thought of 
anyone but you. 

HJALMAR. 1 ask you - what wiii bcc fine of the breadwinner’s 
dream now ? As I lay in there on \ lie sola brooding over the 
invention, 1 had a feeling that it would devour my energies 
to the last drop. I soused that the day on which I held the 
patent in my hands - that day would spell my release. And 
It w’as my dream that you should live on as the late inven- 
tor’s prosperous widow. 

GINA (drying her tears). Now 3'OU no»^rn’t talk like that, Hjal- 
mar. May the good Lord never let me live to see myself a 
widowd 
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HJALMAR. Oh, what does it matter? It*s all finished now. 
Everything ! 

GREGERS WE RLE cautiously opens the front door and looks 
in. 

GREGERS. May one come in? 

HJALMAR. Yes, come in. 

GREGERS {co7nes forzvard with a radiatit., gratified expression and 
holds OUT his hands to them). Well, my dear friends! {Looks 
from one to the other and zvhisp^^rs To HJALMAR.) Hasn’t it 
happened yet ? 

HJALMAR. Oh, it lias happened. 

GREGERS. It has! 

HJALMAR. I have just lived through the bitterest moment of 
my life. 

GREGERS. But also, surcly, the most sublime. 

HJALMAR. Vv ell, we’ve put that behind us. For the time being, 
anyway. 

GINA. May God forgis“c you, Mr Werle. 

GREGERS (greatly amazed). But what I don’t see is — 

HJALMAR. What don’t you sec? 

GREGERS. From such a ciir.js there must spring a mutual 
understanding on which a whole new life can be founded - 
a partnership built on truth, without concealment. 

HJALMAR. Yes, I juiow, Gicgcr^'. I know. 

GRLGERS. I felt so sure that when I walked through that door 
you would be standing there transfigured, and that my eyes 
would be dazzled by the light. And instead I see nothing 
but this dull heaviness and misery — 

GINA. Oh, I see. 

She takes the shade off the lamp. 

GREGERS. You don’t want to understand me, Mrs Ekdal, Ah, 
well. 1 suppose you need a bit more time. But you, Hjalmar, 
you? Suicly you must have gained a liighcr understanding 
now that the crisis is over ? 

HJALMAR. Yes, of course T have. That is - in a kind of way. 

GREGERS. For there is nothing in the world that can compare 
with the joy of forgiving someone who has sinned and 
raising her to one’s heart in love. 
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HJALMAR. Do you think that a man can so easily digest the 
bitter draught thai I have just di ained ? 

GREGERS. Not an ordinary man, perhaps. But a man like you — 

HJALMAR. Oh yes, I know, I know. But you mustn’t rush me, 
Gregers. It takes time, you see. 

GREGERS. Th ere’s j lot of the wild duck in you, Hjalrnar. 

REELING has entere<TtJn'ough the Jr oh f door. 

REELING. So the wild duck’s in the air again? 

HJALMAR. Yes. iMr Wcrle's winged victim. 

REELING. Mr Wcrlc? Are you talking about him? 

HJALMAR. About him and - the rest of us, 

REELING {aside, to GREGERS;. You bkiody fool, why don’t you 
go to Hell ? 

HJALMAR, What did you say ? 

REELING. I was expressing my hcarifcll d('sirc lo see this 
quack doctor back \vhci\ be belongs. If he Mays here he’s 
quite capable of mcsMng up both your lives. 

GREGERS. You nccduh fcdi- for thc'^c twM, Dr Rciiing. I shan’t 
speak about Hjairnar, Wc both know him. But in her too, 
deep in her heart, there is something (vf honesty and truth- 
fain css. 

GINA {near to rears). Then you ought to have let r'e stay as 1 
w^as. 

RELiiNG. Would it be hupenincnt to a^k exactly v/hai it is 
you’re trying to do m tins house? 

GREGER.S. I v;ant co lay ihe feundanon'. of a true marriage. 

REi. LING. Then you don’t ^hinl' their rnaLiicige is good enough 
as it stands ? 

GREGERS. It’s prol'aMv as g.jod a niainagc as most others, I’m 
afraid. But it is not yet a true ma^ ' iage. 

HJALMAR. You’ve never had much iaiih m ideals. Dr Rell.ng. 

REELING. Rubbish, my boy! May I ask, Mr Wcrle - how 
many true marriages have j'ou seen in your life? Just 
roughly. 

GREGERS. I hardly think I’ve seen a single one. 

REELING. Neither have I. 

GREGERS. But I’ VC sccn so many, juany marriages of the 
opposite kind. And Tve had the opportunity to study one 
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at sufficiently close quarters to realize how it can demoralize 
two human beings. 

HJALMAR. The whole moral foundation of a man’s life can 
crumble under his feet. That’s the terrible thing. 

RE L LING. Yes, well, Tve never been what you’d call married, 
so I wouldn’t presume to judge. But I do know this, that 
children are as much a part of any marriage as their parents. 
So you leave that child alone! 

HJALMAR, Ah! Hedvig! My poor Hedvig! 

RELi.iNG. Yes, I’ll thank you to keep Hedvig out of this. You 
two arc aduks; muck about with your own lives, if you 
enjoy it. But Fm warning you, be gentle with Hedvig, or 
you may do her irieparable harm. 

HJALMAR. Harm? 

RELLiNG. Yes, or she may come to do herself harm - and per- 
haps others too. 

GINA. Wh<at w^ould you knov/ about that, Rclling ? 

HJALMAR. There isn’t any immediate dcai^C.t.to her eyes, is 
tficrc ? 

RELLING. This has nothing to do with her eyes. Hedvig’s at a 
difficult age just now. She’s capable of getting up to any- 
thing. 

GINA. Yes, that’s true - I’ve noticed it already. She’s 
started fooling around with the kitchen Move. She calls it 
playing with tue. Fm often afraid she’ll burn down the 
house. 

RELLING. Thclc you arc. You sec. I thought as much. 

G REGERS (jo reeling). But how would you explain that kind 
of behaviour ? 

REELING (ainetly). My boy. Her voice is breaking. 

HJALMAR. As long as the child has me — As long as my head 
is above the ground — 

There is' a loud knock on the door. 

GINA. Quiet, Hjalmar. There’s someone on the landing. 
(Calls.) Come in. 

MRS SOERBV enters^ in an overcoat. 

MRSSOEKBV. Good evening. 

GINA (goes to greet her). Berta, is it you? 
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MRS SOERBY. Ycs, it’s me. But perhaps I’ve come at an in- 
convenient moment ? 

HJALMAR. Of course not. Any messenger from that home is 
always — 

MRS SOERBY (ri? GiNAj. To be honest, I hoped I might find 
you alone at this hour of the evening, so 1 looked in to have 
a chat and to say goodbye. 

GINA. Oh ? Are you going away? 

MRS SOERBV. Ycs. 'I'omoriow morning. Up to Hoydal. Mr 
Wcrle left this afternoon. (Casually^ to gregers.) He asked 
to be lemcmbeied to you. 

<;tna. Well, fancy tluul 

HJALMAR. So Mr VCeile has gone away. And ycu’re going 
after him ? 

MRS SQL KB Y Ycs. What have vou got to sav about that, 
Ekdal? ■ ■ 

HJALMAR. I say: take circl 

GREG HRS. I’d better expLen. My father is marrving Mrs 
Soerby, 

HJALMAR. G(-ing lo marry her? 

GINA, Berta! So it\ happened at List! 

RELLING ('ivitii a shght lumio} in hi^ Thi^ isn’t true, 

surely? 

soERPiY. Vo., deal celling, u’s pcifectly iriie. 

RELLINO. You wani io ge: jnaif^ed again ? 

MRS SGERBY. Ycs I’vc docided I do. Mr Welle has obtained a 
special licence, and wc’i'' gci: g to get inamed qu.tc qiactly 
up at Hoydal. 

GREGERS. Well, in that case nothin? remains for me but to 
wish you happiness, as a dutiful siv^pson. 

MRS s DERBY, d'hank you; if you really mean ir. I certainly 
hope it will bring happiness both to Mr \X'erle and to me. 

RELllNG. Oh, I’m sure ii will. Mi Werle never gets drunk - 
as far as I know - and I doivi ihink he’s in the habit of 
beating up his wives, as the late lamented horse-doctor 
used to. 

MRS SOERBY. Oh, let poor Soerby rc t in peace. He had his 
good points. 


T.W.D. — G 
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RELLING. But Mr Werle, we gather, has better ones. 

MRS SOERBY. At least he hasn’t wasted all that was best in 
him. Men who do that must accept the consequences. 

RELLING. Tm going out with Molvik tonight. 

MRS SOERBY. Don’t do that, Relling. Please. For my sake. 

RELLING. What else do you suggest ? {To Hj almar.) Care to 
join us ? 

GINA. No, thank you. Hjalmar doesn’t go on that kind of 
spree. 

HJALMAR {asidc^ irritated). Oh, be quiet. 

RELLING. Goodbye, Mrs - Wcrle. 

He goes 071T through the front door. 

G REGERS (r(7 MRS SOERBY). It scems that you and Dr Relling 
know each other pretty well. 

MRS SOERBY. Ycs, wc’vc known each other for many years. 
At one time it e\^en seemed as though our friendship might 
lead to something more permanent. 

GREG EPS. Lucky for you it didn’t. 

MRS sSOERBY. I know. But I’ve always been wary of acting on 
impulse. A woman can’t just throw herself away, can she? 

GREGERS. Aren’t you afraid I might tell my fatlicr about this 
old friendship ? 

MRS SOERBY. You don’t imagine I haven’t told him myself? 

GREGERS. Oh ? 

MRS SOERBY. Anything anyone could truthfully say about me 
I have already told him. It was the first thing 1 did wlien I 
gathered hij- intention^. 

GREGERS. In that case you’\c been uncommonly frank. 

MRS SOERBY. I’vc always been frank. It’s ])y far the best 
policy for a woman. 

HjALAiAR. What do you say To That, Gina ? 

GINA. Oh, wc women are so different. We can’t all be like Bcita. 

MRS SOERBY. Well, Giiia, I really believe I did the only sen- 
sible thing. Mr Werle hasn’t hidden anything from m(’, 
either. And perhaps that’s wLat binds us so closely. Now he 
can talk to me as freely as a child. He’s never been able to 
do that with anyone before. Fancy a strong and vigorous 
man like him having to spend all his youth and the best 
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years of his life listening to sermons - very often occasioned 
by quite imaginary offences, from what I’ve heard. 

GINA. Yes, that’s true enough. 

GREGERS. If youjadies are going to discuss that subject, I had 
better go. . 

MRS SOERBY. Don’t bother. I’ve had my say. I just wanted you 
to know I haven’t lied to him or kept anything from him. I 
dare say you think I've done very well for myself. Weil, per- 
haps 1 have. But I don't think I’m taKing more than I shall 
be able to give him. I shall never fail him. I shall serve him 
and look after him belter than anyone, now that he’s grow- 
ing helpless. 

EijALMAR, He? (bowing hclpies>? 

GREGERS (to MRS SOERBY >. Fd rather we didn't discuss 

that. 

MRS SOERBY. lid. uo usc tr; ing h‘,vie -l any longer, though 
J know he wants to. He'" going oinid. 

jfjALMAR [starts^, doing blind That’s si range. Is he going 
blind too ? 

GINA. It happ'Mis to l(rt^ of people. 

MRS SOERBY. IFs ibU hard to iinacme wba» that must ntean 
to a man like hmi. Weil. T shall trv to mak<. irv eves ser^^e 
for the two of ns a.s bes? i can. But I musin'i stay any longer. 
I’ve so much u- do ]U‘-i ibih’ On. whai I vanTcd to LeU you, 
Ekdal, was th;;t if there's anyihing Ali Wcilc can ever do 
for you, )ust go and speak \o Graabcrg. 

GKEC/ERS. I hard!} think ih.al’iru Ekdai wih want to accept 
that oticr. 

MRS SOERBY. Oh ? I haven’t noticed in the past that he — 

liiNA. Yes, Bctta. Hjalmar doesn’t m d to take anything from 
Mr Wcrie any longer. 

HJALMAR (sIcKvIy ami empharicaliy), Wih you present my com- 
pliments to your futinc husband and tell him thai 1 intend 
at the earliest opporiunitv i<^ vK>ii .Mr Giaabeig — 

GREGERS. Iljalmai ! 

HJALMAR. I repeat, to visit Mr Graaberg and dcjuand fiom 
him an account of the sum I owe his employer, I shall repay 
this debt of honour— (Lauftha.) - debt of honour ! But enough 
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of that. I shall repay it to the last penny, with five per cent 
interest. 

GINA. But my dear Hjalmar, we haven’t the money to do that. 

HJALMAR. Will you please tell your fiance that I am working 
indefaiigably at my invention. Will you tell him that my 
spirit is sustained throughout this exhausting struggle by 
the desire to be rid of the embarrassing burden of this debt. 
That is why I have become an inventor. The entire profits 
shall be used to free me from the money of which your 
prospective husband has seen fit to disgorge himself. 

MRS SOERBY. What’s bccn going on in this house? 

HJALMAR. Never mind. 

MRS SOERBY. WclU goodbve. Thei’C was something else I 
w^anted to talk to you about, Gina; bur it’ll have to wait till 
another time. Goodbye. 

HJALMAR and G REGERS how Silently. GINA accompanies 

MRS SOERBY to the doOV. 

HJALMAR. Not beyond the thresliold, Gina. 

MRS SOERBY GINA cJoses the door behind her. 

HJALMAR. There, Gregers. Thank (rod I’ve managed to get 
that debt ofi my conscience. 

G REGERS, Well, you will soon, axiyway. 

HJALMAR. I think I can claim 1 behaved coriectly. 

g'REGERS. You behaved exactly as I always knew you would. 

HJALMAR. A time comes when a man can no longer ignore the 
command of his ideals. As the family breadwinner I am 
continually tonnciitcd by this command. 1 lell you, Gregers, 
it isn’t easy for a man ol' ^mali means to repay an old debt 
on which, as one might say, there has settled the dust of 
oblivion. But thcic’s no other way. I must do what is right. 

GiuXrERS (puts hus hand on HjAi mar’.s shoulders). My dear 
Hjalmar. Aren’t you glad I came? 

HJALMAR. Yes. 

gregers. Aren’t you glad to sec yourself as you really arc? 

HJALMAR (a little impatiently). Of course I’m glad. But there’s 
one thing w^hich troubles rny sense of justice. Well, but I 
don’t know' w'hcthcr I should speak so bluntly about your 
father. 
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GREGERS. Say what you like. I don’t mind. 

HJALMAR. Well, then - it offends me to think that it is he, and 
not I, who is going to make a true marriage. 

GREGERS. What arc you saying! 

HJALMAR. But il’s true. Your father and Mrs Soerby arc 
entering upon a marriage founded on absolute trastj with 
complete frankness on both siaes. Tlicy are keeping nothing 
from each other. They have confessed their sins, if I may so 
phrase it, and have forgiven each other. 

GREGERS. Well, what of n ? 

HJALMAR. But thads the whole point. You said youiseif 
that it’s only by overcoming all that iliat you can fuund a 
true marriage. 

GREGERS. But that's quite different, Hjalmar. You surely 
don’t compare yourself or her with tlicse two-- ? Well, >ou 
know^ w^hal 1 mean. 

HJALMAR. I can't get away fnim the fact that there’s .:'OmC'- 
Thing here which wounds and offends my sense ot’ justice. 
Well, it looks a*- thf»ugh there’s no just power ruling this 
world. 

GINA. Oh, Hjalmar, realivl You mustn’t speak like that! 

GREGERS Ilm - lct\s 1101 gct on ti) that subicci 

HJALMAR. But on the othci hand I se.cm to see the finger of 
fate at work restoring the balance. He is going blind, 

GINA. Oh, w^e don't know foi sure -about that. 

HJALMAR. Can ivc doLibr it? At least, we ought not to; for 
there lie justjce and retribution. He had ^'lindcd a loyal and 
trusting friend — 

GREGERS. I’m afraid he has bhndcd many. 

HJALMAR. And now conics the int orable, the unfathomable, 
and demand ^ his own cycb. 

GINA. Oh, how can you say such a horrible thing ? You make 
me feel quite frightened. 

HJALMAR. It IS useful to face up to the darker aspects of 
existence now and then, 

HEDVIG, m her hat atid coaty enters happy and breathless 
through the front door. 

GINA. Are you back already ? 
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HEDViG. Yes, I didn’t want to walk any more. And a good 
thing too, for I met someone coming out of the front door. 

HJALMAR, That Mrs Soerby, I suppose. 

HEDVIG. Yes. 

HJALMAR (^i^'alking up and down). I hope you have seen her for 
the last time. 

Silence. HEDVIG looks timidly from one to the other as 
though to find out zohat is the matter. 

HEDVIG {goes nearer him^ wooingiy). Father. 

HJALMAR. Well, what is it, Hedvig? 

HEDVIG. Mrs Soerby brought something for me. 

HJALMAR {stops). For you ? 

HEDVIG. Yes. Something for tomorrow. 

GINA. Berta always brings something for your birthday. 

HJALMAR. What is it ? 

HEDVIG. No, you mustn’t know yet. Mother’s going to bring 
it to me in bed tomorrow morning. 

HJALMAR. Oh, this conspiracy to keep me outside of every- 
thing 1 

HEDVIG {quickly). No, of course you can sec it. It’s a big letter. 
She takes the letter from her coat pocket. 

HJALMAR. A letter too? 

HEDVIG. Only a letter. The present’ll come later, I suppose. 
Bur fancy - a letter! IVc never had a letter before. And 
there's ‘Miss’ written on the outside! {Reads.) ‘Miss 
Hedvig Ekdal.’ That’s me! 

HJALMAR. Let me see that letter. 

HEDVIG {holds it out to him). Here -* look! 

HJALMAR. This is Mr Werie’s writing. 

GINA. Are you sure, Hjalmar ? 

HJALMAR. Look for yourself. 

GINA. How should I know''? 

HJALMAR. Hedvig, may T open this letter and read it? 

HEDVIG. Yes, certainly, if you want to. 

GINA. No, Hjalmar, not tonight. It’s for tomorrow. 

HEDVIG {quietly). Oh, do let him read it, please! It’s sure to be 
something nice, and then father’ll be happy, and it’ll be 
nice here again. 
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HJALMAR. I may open it, then? 

HEDVIG. Yes, do, father. It’ll be fun to know w'hat’s in it. 

HJALMAR. Right. {Opens the letter takes out a i>heet of paper ^ 
reads it and looks berjuildcrcd.) What on earth — ? 

GINA. What does it say? 

HEDVIG. Oh, yes, father! Do tell us! 

HJALMAR. Be quiet! {Reads it through again, Tkcn^ pule but 
controlledy he says,') It’s a deed of gift, Hedvig. 

HEDVIG. I say! What do I get? 

HJALMAR. See for yourself. 

HEDVIG ova to the lamp and reach the letter under it, 

HJALMAR (softly y clenching hi> fists). The eyes! The eyes! And 
this letter I 

HEDVIG (looks Up from her reading). But I think grandfathei 
ought to have it. 

HJALMAR (jakes the letter f om Gina, can you make any 
sense of this ? 

GINA, You know I dotfi understand anything. Tell me what 
it’s about. 

HJALMAR. Mr Werlc wnte> to Hedvig ^bat her old grand- 
father need no longer trouble to copy leMeTs but that he can 
henceforth draw fKarn Ov: oihcc the sum of five pounds 
per month — 

GINA. Really? 

HEDVIG. Five pounds, mother I That’s what it says! 

GINA. Well, that’ll be nice for grandlatber. 

Hj^vLMAR. Five pounds, lor long as he needs ir. That 
means, of course, for as long ao; he lives. 

GINA. Well, at least he’s pioviued for then, poor old man. 

HJALMAR. But there’s something c’ c. You didn’t read this 
part, Hedvig. Aftcrwauls, this u onev is to be paid to 
you. 

HEDVIG. To me ? All of it ? 

HJAI.MAR. You are assured oi' this sum for the rest of your life, 
he writes. Did you hear that, Gina ? 

G IN A. Yes, I heard. 

HEDVIG. Imagine ail the money Tm ^olng to have! (Shakes 
him.) Ob, father, father, aren’t you happy — ? 
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HJALMAR {avoids her). Happy! {Walks about,) Oh, what vistas, 
what perspectives begin to unroll before my eyes! It’s Hed- 
vig 1 She’s the one he remembers so generously ! 

GINA. Yes - well, it’s Hedvig’s birthday. 

HED VI G. But you shall have it all, father ! I want to give all the 
money to you and mother! 

HJALMAR. Yes, to mother! There we have it! 

GREGKRS. Hjalmar, this is a trap which has been laid for you. 

HJALMAR. You think this is an<>ther trap? 

GREGERS. When he was here this morning, he said to me: 
‘Hjalmar Ekdal is not the man you think he is.’ 

HJALMAR. Not the man—! 

GREGERS. ‘You’ll SCC,’ hc Suid. 

HjAi.MAR, Meaning that I would let myself be fobbed off with 
money 1 

UEDVJG. xMothcr, what are they talking about? 

GINA. Go in there and take your coat off. 

HKD VIG j^'oes out though the hitchett door^ almost in tears. 

GREGEKS. WeiK Hjalmar, now we shall see which of U"' is right. 
He or I. 

HJALMAR (slozvly tears the letter in rzvo and puts the pieces on the 
table). There is my reply 

(’tRKGHRS. 1 knew it would be. 

HJALMAR {goch o: cv 10 GINA z'dio is standing by the stove and 
says in a low voice). And now let’s have the truth. If it w^as 
all over between you and him when you -- began to grow 
fond of me, as you put it - why did hc make it possiblfj for 
us to get married ? 

GINA. T suppose he thought he could have a key. 

HJALMAR. Was that all ? Wasn’t he afraid of a certain possi- 
bility ? 

GINA, I don't know wdiai you mean. 

HJALMAR. I want to know' if - your child has the light to live 
beneath my roof. 

GINA (drazm herself up; her eyes flash). You ask me that? 

HJALMAR. Answer me! Is Hedvig mine or — ? Well? 

GINA {looks at him in cold defiance), I don’t know. 

HJALMAR {trembles slightly). You don’t know' I 
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GINA. How could I ? I - couldn’t tell — . 

HJALMAR (quietly^ turning azoay from her). Then I have no 
further business in this house. 

GREGERS. Consider, Hjalmarl 

HJALMAR {puts on his ouercoar). There’s nothing for a man like 
me to consider. 

G REGERS. You’re wrong. There’s a great deal to consider. You 
thi ee must stay together if you are to wmi the forgiveness 
that comes with self-sacnlice. 

HJALMAR. I don’t want to win it! Never, never! My hat! 
{Takes his hat.) My home has crashed in ruins about mci 
{Bursts into tears.) C iregers. I no child ! 

HEDViG {^who has opened the knciien door). What are you say- 
ing! {Runs o-‘cr to him.) Daddy, daddy! 

GINA. There, you sec! 

HJALMAR. Don’t come near me, Hedvig! Go -- go far away! I 
can’t bear to look at yowl Mi ~ those eyes! Goodbye! 

He goes toivarJs the door, 

HEDVIv'r {cdnigs tightly to hiin^ a>id screano). No! No! Don’t 
leave me! 

GINA {cries). Tool; at the chiKL ITjalmar! T,ook at the child! 

HjAi MAR, I won't*! I can’t! I nro a get iwvoy- y^’vay from all 
this! 

He tears humcif frC‘\(ro}u iir.DViG and goes out though the 
front door, 

HEP VI G (zvith ile:’>pa!r in her (yesj. He’s leaving us, mother! 
He’s leaving us! He’!’* utvc’- come back ..gain! 

GINA. Don’t cry, Ikdvig. Dadviy vill come back. 

HEDVIG {thro 7 vs herself siHhig on the sofa). No, no. He’d never 
come back to us again. 

GREGERS. Will you heiicvc that 1 meant it all ior your good, 
Mrs Ekdai ? 

GINA. Yes, 1 believe it. But God forgive you. 

HEDVUi {lying on the sofa). Oh, I shall die, I shall die! What 
have I done to him? Alothcr, you muri make him come 
back home 1 

GINA. Yes, yes, yes, all right, Calu^ yourself, and I’ll go out 
and look for him. (Puts on her overcoat,) Perhaps he’s just 
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gone down to Relling. But you mustn’t lie there and cry. 
Promise me ? 

HEDVIG {sobbing convulsively). Yes, I’ll stop. When father 
comes back. 

GREGERS GINA, sJic h about to go). Wouldn’t it be better 
to let him fight his bitter battle to the end ? 

GINA. Oh, that’ll have to w^air. Now we must think of the 
child. 

She goes out through the front door. 

HEDVIG {sits and dries her tears). I want to know what all 
this means. W’hy won’t father look at me any more ? 

GREGERS. You mustn’t ask that till you’re grown up. 

HEDVIG {catches her breath). But I can’t go on being unhappy 
like this all the time till I’m grown up. I know what it is. I’m 
not really daddy’s child. 

GREGERS {uneasily). How on earth could that be? 

HEDVIG. Mummy might have found me. And perhaps father’s 
got to know about it. I’ve read of things like that. 

GREGERS. Well, but even if it were true— 

HEDVIG. Yes, I think he should love me just the same. Or even 
more. After all, wc got the wild duck sent to us as a present, 
b ut X love it very^niuclTr" 

GREGERS {changing the convermtwn), l£Sj.Jtiat s true. Let’s 
for a .moment about the wild duck, Hedvig. 

HEDVIG. The poor wiM He can’jt.bcar to look at her any 
longer, either. Do you know^, he wants to wring her neck! 

GREGERS, Oh, I'm sure he won’t do that. 

HEDVIG, No, but he said it. And 1 think it was such a horrid 
thing for father to say. I say a prayer for the wild duck every 
evening. I pray that she may be delivered from death and 
from all evil. 

GREGERS (looks at her). Do you always say your prayers at 
night ? 

HEDVIG. Oh, yes. 

GREGERS. Who taught you to do that ? 

HEDVIG. I taught myself. Once w^hen father was very ill, and 
"had leeches on his neck. He said death was staring him in 
the face. 
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GREGERS. Yes? 

HEDViG. So I said a prayer for him after Fd gone to bed. And 
since then Fve kept it up. 

GREGERS. And now you pray for the wild duck too ? 

HEDVIG. I thought Fd better include her^ because she was so 
ill when she first came to us. 

GREGERS. Do you say your prayers in the morning, too? 

HEDVIG. Oh, no. Of course not. 

GREGERS. Well, why not in ihe morning? 

HEDVIG. In the morning it’s light, and then there’s nothing to 
be afraid of any mi^rc. 

iiREGERS. And your lather wanted to wring the neck of the 
wild duck, which you love so much ? 

HEDVIG. No, he said he ought to. but he’d spare her for my 
sake. That wa*? kind of him, wasn't it? 

GREfJERS (a Hr tie closer). Y'-s, but what if you now gave up the 
Vvhld duck f(vr his sake ? 

HEDVIG (rises), 'fhe whld duck? 

GREGERS. Yes. Suppose you saciihced for nim the most 
precious of your possessions - the tliuig you love most 
dearly ? 

HEDVIG. Do you think that w^ould help^ 

GREGERS. Try it, Hcdvig. 

hedvk; (qiiicrly^ her eyes ai^hic). Yes, I will try it. 

GREGERS. Do vou think you have the strength to do it ? 

HEDVIG. Fll ask grandfather to shoot the wild duck for me. 

GREGERS. Yes, do that. Bor y word to yjur mother about 
this! 

HEDVIG. Why not ? 

GREGERS. She doesn’t understand 

HEDVIG. Idle wild duck ! Fll do It u morrow morning. 

GINA comes in through the front door. 

HEDVIG (goes to meet her) Did you find him, mother ? 

GINA. No, But 1 heard he'd called in to see Keliing and they’d 
gone off together. 

GREGERS. Are you sure? 

GINA. Yes, the caretaker told me. Mo vik went with them too. 
she said. 
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GREGERS. Now, when he needs to wrestle with his soul alone! 

GINA {takes off her coat). Well, men are difficult creatures. 
God knows where Relling’s dragged him off to. I ran over 
to Mrs Eriksen’s, but they weren’t there. 

HEDVIG (trying not to cry). Oh, suppose he never comes back! 

GREGERS. He’ll come back. I shall tell him some news to- 
morrow, and then you’ll see how quickly he will come. 
Don’t worry, Hedvig. You can sleep in peace. Good night. 
He goes out through the from door. 

HEDVIG {throws her arnis^ sobbings round GIN a\s neck). Mummy, 
mummy! 

GINA (pars her on the back and sighs). Oh, yes, Relling was 
right. This is what happens when crazy people go round 
preaching about the commands of the ideal! 
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HJALMAR EKDx\i/j stiklio, A cold^grcy wovfling light. Wet !^ho*w 
lies on the large patic^ of glass in ihe root. (iiXA, wearing an 
apron., enters from the kiuhcn with a brush ami duster and goes 
tozvards the parlour door. At the same moment hedvtg runs in 
from the passage. 

GINA {stops). Well? 

HEDVTG. Yes, mother. I think he’s Jov/n with Reilmg — 
GINA. There you are! 

HEDViG.. The caretaker sa^i Relhag haJ two people with him 
when he came back Lisl night, 

GINA. I thought as much. 

HEDVIG But that's no good, if he won’t come up and see us. 
GINA. You leave it tr; ine. Til go dov/n and have a vvord with 

m, 

OLD EKDAL, in, a drc^smg-go'wv and slippers and zoith a 
lighted pipe^ appears in the dooiwav of ks room. 

EKDAi . Ifjalmar, 1—' Isn't Iljaimar at home? 

GINA, No. he seems to have gone out. 

EKDAL, What^ already.'^ And in this bSizzml? Oh, weiL Let 
him. I can go for a walk by rrvsclf. 

He pushes aside toe a.' 0 > of the lojt. hldvig kelps him. He 
goes in^ and she eiosts the door heknd him, 

HEDVIG (softly). Poor gran Jlaihe: ’ VX'hai ‘will he say when he 
hears father’s leaving us ? 

GINA. Don’t be silly, grandfaihcr mustn't be told about that. 
Thank God he wasn’t here yesteiday when all the hulla- 
balloo was going oil 
HEDVIG. Yes, but— ~ 

GREGERS enters ihrutigh the front door. 

GREGERS. VX’cll ? Have you found > ‘ure he is ? 

GINA. They say he’s downstairs with Relling. 
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G REGERS. With Relling! Has he really been out with those 
people ? 

GINA. So it seems. 

GREGERS. But he needed so much to be alone, and to collect 
his thoughts — 

GINA. Yes, you may well say that. 

REELING enters from the passage. 

HEDVIG {goes towards him). Is father with you? 

GINA {simultaneously). Is he there? 

REELING. He certainly is. 

HEDVIG. And you didn’t tell us! 

REELING. Yes, Fm a beast. But T had to put the other beast to 
bed first ~ I refer of course to our daemonic friend - and 
then 1 fell asleep — 

GINA. What has Hjalmar got to say today? 

REELING. Nothing. 

HEDVIG. Doesn’t he say anything? 

REELING. Not a damn thing. 

GREGERS. No, iKt. I COD Understand that so well. 

GINA. But what’s he doing, then? 

REELING, He’s on the sofa, snoring. 

GINA. Is he? Yes^ Hjalmars a terrible snorer. 

HEDVIG. You mean he’s asleep? 

REELING. If. certainly sounds like it. 

GREGERS. It’s quite understandable. After the spiiiiual con- 
flict that’s been rending him — 

GINA. And he’s not used to wandering around ouisidc at 
night. 

HEDVIG. Perhaps it’s a good thing he’s getting some sleep, 
mother, 

GINA. Yes, I was just thinking that. We’d better not wake him 
up loo soon. Thanks, Relling. T must clean the place up a 
bit, and then I’ll — Come and give me a hand, Hedvig, 
GINA and HEDVIG go into the parlour. 

^REGERS {turns to REELING). Can you explain this spiritual 

jturmoil in Hjalmar Ekdal ? 

relliI^'g. Can’t say I’ve noticed any spiritual turmoil in him, 

GREGERS. What! At such a crisis, when his whole life has been 
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given a new moral foundation — ! How do you suppose a 
man of Hjalmar’s personality — ? 

RE L LING. Personality - him} If he ever had any tendency to 
the kind of abnormalities you call personality^ they were 
nipped out of liim, rooi and btancln before his voice broke. 
You take my word for it. 

G REGERS. That’s surprising, considering the love and care 
with which he was brought up. 

REELING. By those two twisted^ hystciical maiden aunts, you 
mean ? 

GREGERS. At least they were idealists - but I suppose you’ll 
laugh at me again ftir saying that. 

REl.LlNG. No, I’m not m the mood for that. I know' ah* about 
it. I’ve had to endute vomits of rhetoric about his "two 
spiritual mothers’, Bu* I don’t dunk he's got much to be 
grateful to them for. Hi 'h^tai ^ is iJiai. alights life 

he's been icgardcd by everyon^ mound him as a genius — 

GREGKRS. Well, isn’t he? Deep down inside? 

REELING, I’ve nc\mr noiiccd any evidence of it. Oh, his father 
thought so, but well, he's been a bloody fool all bis 
life. 

GRLGHKS. No, he has* kept the innocence of a all his life. 
That’s something you can't understand. 

KEELING, Ail right, have :l your way. But w'hen dear little 
Hjalniar somehow got to L:njvcrMty% be wms at once hailed 
as the great whire die- c loo. Well, ha was handsome of 
course - that helps - vou knov', peaches and cream, the 
shopgirl's dream -- and wuh his romantic temperament and 
throbbing voice and talent for declaiming othe" people's 
poetry and ideas — 

GREGERS (indigmiNtly). Arc you talk ng about Kjaimai Ekdal ? 

REELING. Yes. Wiih your permission, that’s what this idol you 
grovel to really looks like wlien you take him apart. 

GREGERS. Well, I don’t think I'm completely blind. 

REELING. You’re not far off. You'ie a sick m in lOo, you know. 

GREGERS. Yes, vou’re ngnt there. 

REELING. Oh, yes. Yours is a complK. ted case. To begin with, 
you’ve this tiresome rash of righteousness; and w^hat’s 
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worse, you live in a perpetual delirium of hero-worship. 
You’ve always got to have something outside youiself that 
you can idolize. 

G REGERS. That’s true. I have to seek it outside myself. 

REELING, It’s pathetic the way you make a fool of yourself 
over these supermen you imagine you see all around you. 
This is jusT bTthose*w6rkmen’s cottages where you 
started hawking your ideals. We’re all insolvent here. 

GREGERS. If that’s your opinioii of Hjalmar Ekdal, how can 
you spend so much time with him ? 

REELING. I’m meant to be a doctor of sorts, God forgive me. 
I’ve got to do something for these wretched cripples I share 
a roof with. 

GREGERS. I see. So Hjalmar Ekdal is sick too? 

REELING. Well, who isn’t? 

GREGERS. And what medicine are you giving him? 

REELING. My usual one. I feed the life-lie in him. 

GREGERS. Life-Z/c did you say? 

REELING. Yes, that’s right. The universal stimulant. 

GREG HR s. And W'hat is the life-lie with which Hjalmar Ekdal 
is infected, if I may ask ? 

REELING. You may not, I don’t betray professional secrets to 
quacks. I w’ouldn’i put it past you U/ make an even w’^orse 
mess of him. Bui my remedy’s infallible. Tve used it on 
Molvik for years. I’ve made him daemonic. That’s the 
serum I’ve injected into his skull, 

GREGERS, Isn’t hc daemonic, then? 

REELING. What the hell does it mcao, daemonic^ It’s just a 
bit of claptrap I thought up to keep him alive. If I hadn’t 
done it the pooj- swaric would Jiavc succumbed to self- 
conternpt and despair ycars„ago. And wliat about the old 
lieutenant ? Well, he found the cure himself. 

GREGERS. Lieutenant Ekdal? Ho>v do you mean ? 

REELING, What about that ? The great bear-hunter going into 
that musty old loft to chase rabbits ? There isn’t a happier 
sportsman in the world than that old man when they let hifn 
potter in there among ail that junk. Those four or five 
withered Christmas trees smell the same to him as the great 
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forests of Hoydal ; jhc chickens arc the wild game in the 
pine jiopM and the ^bbijts ttet flo^ tlTe floor are Bears 
and skill of the mighty hunter. 

GREGERS. Poor Ijcuteiiaht Ekdal! Ycs^ he's had to abandon 
his youthful ideals. 

REELING. While I remember it, Mr Werle junior, forget that 
foreign word ‘ideals’. Why not use that good old Nor- 
wegian word : ‘lies’ ? 

GREGERS. Do you suggest the two arc related? 

REELING. About as closely as typhus and putrid fever. 

GREGERS. Dr Relling, I will not give up until I have rescued 
Hjalmar Ekdal from 3/our clutches. 

REELING. So much ihc worse foi him. Deprive the average 
human being of his lifc-lie, and you rob him of his happi- 
ness. {To HEDVIG, a.v she enters from the parlour.) Well, little 
wild-duck-mother, Fm otf downstairs to see if your father’s 
still pondering his great invention on my sofa. 

He goes ora through the front door. 

GREGERS {goes closer to hedvig). 1 can see it, Hed vig. You 
haven’t done it. 

HEDVIG. What? Oh, that thing about the vvild duck. No. 

GREGERsS. Your Strength of purpose failed 50^ w^hen the 
moment for action came, 1 suppose. 

HEDVIG, No, it wasn’t that. It was just that when I woke this 
morning and rcmciribcred what we’d been talking about, I 
thought it all seemed so strange. 

GREGERS. Strange ? 

HEDVIG. I don't know Yest<^rday cvemng, w^hen you first 
mentioned it, I thought therv was something so beautiful in 
the idea ; but when Fd slept on it and thought about it again, 
it didn’t seem so good. 

GREGERS. Oh, no. Of course you can’c have growm up in this 
house without some rot setting in. 

HEDVIG. I don’t care about that. If only father would come 
back, I’d — 

GREGERS. Oh, if only your eyes '^ould be opened to what 
really matters in life! If only you nad the courage to make 
your sacrifice truly and jo^d'ully, you’d sec - he’d come 
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back to you ! But I still believe in you, Hedvig. I believe in 
you. 

He goes out through the front door, HEDVIG walks around 
for a little; then she is about Togo into the kitchen when there 
is a knock on the door of the loft, HEDVIG goes over and 
opens it slightly, old ekdal comes out. She closes the door 
again, 

EKDAL. Hm! It’s not much fun having to take my exercise 
alone. 

HEDVIG. Didn’t you feel like hunting today, grandfather ? 

EKDAL. It’s bad weather for hunting today. Dark. You can 
hardly see your hand in from of your face. 

HEDVIG. Don’t you ever feel you’d like to shoot something 
else besides rabbits ? 

EKDAL. What’s wrong with rabbits ? Aren’t they good enough ? 

HEDVIG. Yes, bur what about - well, the wild duck? 

EKDAL (laughs). Oh, so you’re afraid Til shoot your wild duck, 
are you ? Don’t worry, my child. I’d never do that. 

HEDVIG. No, of couise, you couldn’t. I’ve heard it’s very 
difficult to shoot wild ducks. 

EKDAL. Couldn’t ? What do you mean ? Of course I could. 

HEDVIG. How w^ould you go about it, grandfather ? I don’t 
mean with iny wild duck, tmt with other ones ? 

EKDAL. I’d shoot them under the breast, Hedvig. That’s the 
safest place. And you’ve got to shoot against the feathers, 
mind, not with them, 

HEDVIG. Do they die then, grandfather? 

EKDAL. You bet they die, if you shoot them properly. Well, I 
must go in and - hni - clean myself up. You understand - 
hm ? 

He goes into his room, hedvig zoaits a fezo moments,, glances 
towards the door of the parlour, goes over to the bookcase, 
reaches up on tiptoe, takes down the double-barrelled pistol 
from the shelf and looks at it, GINA enters from the parlour 
with her duster and brush. HEDVIG quickly puts down the 
pistol, unnoticed, 

GINA. Don’t stand there messing about with your father’s 
things, Hedvig. 
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HEDVIG {leaves the bookcase). I only wanted to tidy up a little. 

GINA. Go inio the kitchen and see if the coffee’s still hoi. I’ll 
take the tray when I go down. 

HEDVIG goes out. GINA begins to szeeep ami cleaii the studio. 
After a few moments.^ the front door is cautiously opened and 
HJALM AR looks in. He is wearing his overcoat but is hatless 
and unwashed. His hair is tousled and his eyes are dull and 
tired. 

GINA {stands zcitJi the hni<h m her hand and looks at him). Oh. 
HuliOj Hjaimar - you’ve come. 

HJALM AR {walks in and answers in a flat voice). I’ve come - 
but only to go at once. 

GINA. YeSj yes, of cou^'se. But my goodness, look at you! 

HJALMAR. At me? 

GINA. And your nicw winter coat! Weil, that’s done for. 

HEDVIG (in the kitchen doorwavi Mother, hadn't I better — ? 
Sees HJALMAR, gives o cry oj joy and runs towards him. 
Oh, father, faihei 1 

HTALMAR (turns atnay with a gesture of rejection). Get away, 
get away, get away! ^To gin A.) Ctci her away from 
me! 

GINA (joftly). Go into*thc pardoiir, ifedvig. 

HEDVIG goes silently out. 

HJALMAR (feverishly pulls out the drawer of the tabic). I must 
lake my books with me. Where are my books ? 

GINA. What bookf ? 

HJALMAR. My scientific Nxl.s, of course. The technical 
inaga/incs I need for my invention. 

GINA (locks in the bookcase). AiC these the ones, without any 
covers ? 

HJALMAR. Of course they arc. 

GINA (puts a heap of mag a'-ancs on the table). Shall I get Hed- 
vig to cut the pages for you ? 

HJALMAR. I don’t want them cut. 

Short silence. 

GINA. So you’re really leaving us, Fialmar? 

HJALMAR [rummaging among the books). Have I any choice? 

GINA. No, no. 
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HJALMAR {vehemently). I can’t go on being pierced to the 
heart every hour of the day! 

GINA. May God forgive you for thinking so vilely of me! 

HJALMAR. Give me proof—! 

GINA. I think you’re the one who needs to do the proving. 

HJALMAR. With your past! There are certain things a man has 
a right to demand - one might be tempted to call them 
demands of the ideal — 

GINA. What about grandfather? Whaf’s going to become of 
him, poor old man ? 

HJALMAR. I know^ my duty. That helpless old man leaves with 
me. I shall go into town and make arrangements. Ilm — 
{Unwillingly.) Has anyone seen my hat on the stairs ? 

GINA. No. Have you lost your hat? 

HJALMAR, I had it on when I came back last night. Naturally. 
There can be no doubt about that. But I haven’t been able 
to find it today. 

GINA. For mercy’s sake, where on earth did you get to with 
those two scallywags ? 

HJALMAR. Don’t bother me witl^ trivialities. Do you suppose 
I'm in a mood to recall details ? 

GINA. Well, I only hope you haven’t*' caught cold, Hjaiinar. 
She goes oui into the kitchen. 

HJALMAR {niutrcrs to hinise/f^ half-andibly and ftm oh sly as he 
empties the draivcr beneath the table), Youhe a scom'jdrel, 
Reliing! A cad., thatS what you arcl Oh, you vile seducer! 
I wish I could hire someone to stick a knife in your 
back! 

He puis some old letters on one sidcjfiitds the letter he tore up 
yesterday^ picks it up and looks at the pieces^ then puts it 
quickly down again as GINA return^. 

GINA {puts a tray with coffee^ etc.^ on the table). Fve brought 
you a cup of something warm, m case you feel inclined. 
And some bread and butler and a bit of cold fish. 

HJALMAR (glances at the tray). Cold fish? Under this roof? 
Never ! I’ve had no solid food for nearly twenty-four hours, 
but no matter. My notes I The first chapter of my memoirs 1 
Where’s my diary? Where are all my important papers? 
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(Opens the parlour dooVy but shrinks back.) There she is 
again! 

GINA. But for heaven’s sake, the child’s got to be somewhere. 

HJALMAR, Come out. 

He moves aside to make way for her. hedvig enters ^ 
frightened. 

HJALMAR (with his hand on the door-handle ^ says to GIN a). 
During my last minutes in what was my home, I wish to be 
spared the presence of outsiders. 

He goes into the parlour. 

HEDVIG (runs to her mother and asks softly^ trembling). Does he 
mean me ? 

GINA- Stay in the kitchen, Hedvig. No, you’d better go to 
your room. (To HJALMAR, as she goes in to him.) Stop rum- 
maging in those drawers. I know* where everything is. 

HEDVIG (stands motionless for a moment y anguished and he- 
wilderedy biting her bps to keep back her tears. Then she 
clenches her Juts convulsively and says guietly). The wild 
duck! 

She steals over and rakes the pistol jrom the shelf ^ opens the 
loft door a few inches^ creeps in and pulls it shut behind her. 
In the parlour offstage. hjalMxVR and c; ? na / egin to argue. 

HJALMAR (comes out zvitii some notebooks and old loose papers^ 
zvhich he puts down on the table). Oh, that old hag’s no use. 
There are hundreds of things I've got to lug away. 

GINA (comes after him with the bag). Well, just take a shirt and 
a pair of knickers with vou. You can coiuc back for the rest 
later. 

HJALMAR, Phew! It’s so exhausting, all this packing! 

He tears ojj his overcoat and ti'rows it on the sofa. 

GINA. And now yoin coffee's gelling cold, too. 

HJALMAR. Jim. (Automatically takes a mouthful; then another.) 

GINA (dusting the hacks of the chairs). The big difficulty ’ll be 
to find another big lofi like this for the rabbits. 

HJALMAR. What! Do you expect me to drag all those rabbits 
along too ? 

GINA. Vi'ell, you know grandfather can’t live without his 
rabbits. 
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HJALMAR. Well, he’ll have to learn. I’m giving up more 
important tilings than rabbits. 

GINA {dusting the bookshelves). Shall I pack the flute? 

HJALMAR. No. No fluic for me. Give me the pistol, though. 

GINA. Are you going to take the pistol? 

HJALMAR. Yes. My loaded pistol. 

GINA {looks for it). It’s gone. He must have taken it with him. 

HJALMAR. Is he in the loft? 

GINA. Yes, of course he’s in the loft. 

HJALMAR. Hm. The lonely old man! 

He takes apiece of bread and butter ^ eats it and empties his cup, 

GINA. If only wc hadn’t let that room, you could have moved 
in there. 

HJALMAR. What! Live under the same roof as — ? Never! 
Never ! 

GINA. Couldn’t you manage in the parlour foi' a day or t'wo? 
You’d be alone there. 

HJALMAR. Within these walls ? Never! 

GINA. Well, how about downstairs with Relling and Molvik? 

HJALMAR, Don’t mention their names to me! The mere 
thought of them makes me lose my appetite. No, I must go 
out into the wind and snow, wandering from door to door 
seeking shelter for myself and my old father. 

GINA, But you’ve no hat, Hjalmar. You’ve lost your hat. 

HJALMAR. Scum! Vicc-riddcn scum, that’s w^hat they are! W*e 
must find a bat. {Takes another piece of bread and butter ) 
Something must be done. 1 don’t intend to die of exposure. 

GINA. What are you looking for? 

HJALMAR. Butter. 

GINA. Coming up right aw'ay. {She goes out into the kitchen^ 

HJAI.MAR {shouts after her). Oh, it doesn’t matter. I can eat 
dry bread. 

GINA {comes back with a butter-dish). Here, this is meant to be 
fresh. 

She pours him another cup of coffee. He sits on the sofa^ 
spreads more butter on his breads and eats and drinks for a 
few moments in silence. 

HJALMAR. Would I really not be bothered by anyone if I 
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Stayed a couple of days in that room? Anyone at all? 

GINA. No, )f course not. Why don't you ? 

HJALMAR. I can’t see any hope of getting all father’s things 
moved out all at once. 

GINA. And don’t forget you’ve got to break the news to him 
about your not wanting to live with us any longer. 

HJALMAR {pushes azvay his coffee cup). Yes, there’s that too. 
I’ve got to dig tip all those complications again. I must think 
things over. I must give myself breathing-space. I can’t 
cope with so many different burdens in one day. 

GINA. No, of course not. Espcxially with the weather what it is. 

HJALMAR {touches w^erle'.? letter). I sec that letter’s still lying 
around. 

GINA. Yes, I haven’t touched it. 

HJALMAR. Of course, it’s nothing to do whth me — 

GINA. Well, I certainly don i want to make anything out Mf it. 

HJALMAR. Still, there’s no point in letting it get lost. In the 
confusion of my moving, it might easily — 

GINA. I’ll see it doesn’t. 

HJALMAR. Of course, this deed of gift rea‘iy belongs to father. 
It’s up to him to decide whether it\ to he used or not. 

GINA {sighs). Yes, poof old lather! 

HJALMAR. Perhaps for safetyV sake - w^here can I hnd some 
glue ? 

GINA {goes over to the bookcase) The pot's here. 

HJALMAR. And a brush. 

GINA, The brush is here, : o. 

She brings them to hun. 

HJAT MAR {takes a pair of scissocs). Just a strip of paper along 
the back-— [Cuts and glues,) Far lx it from me to deprive 
other people of W'hai belongs to them. Least of all a de^ti- 
lute old man. Or - any other person. There, now! Let that 
stand for n few minutes. And w'hen it’s dry, take it away, I 
never want to see the thing again. Never! 

GREGERSWERLE enters from the passage. 

GREGERS (a little surprised). Oh! Arr you here, FJjalmar ? 

HJAI MAR {gets up quickly), I was oveicome by fatigue, 

GREGERS. I see you’ve had breakfiist, however. 
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HJALMAR. The body makes its demands too, you know. 

greCtERS. Well, what have you decided ? 

HJALMAR. For a man like me, there is no choice. I’m just 
getting my most important belongings together. But that 
takes time, you know. 

GINA (a little impatiently). Well, shall I make the room ready 
or shall 1 pack your bag ? 

HJALMAR {gives an annoyed glance at gregers). Pack. And 
make it ready. 

GINA {tahes the hag). Well, well. I’ll put in a shirt and knick - 
and the othci things. 

She goes into the parlour and closes the doo^ behind her. 

gregers {after a short silence). I’d never envisaged it ending 
like this. Must you really leave your home ? 

HJALMAR [ii'anders around restlessly). Well, w^hat do you want 
me to do ? I wasn't cut out to suffer, Gregers. I must have 
peace and calm and ctmtfoit around me. 

GREGERS. Well, why not r* Try! It seems to me that now you 
have firm giound to build on. Start afi esh! And rememher. 
you have your invention lo li\e foi too. 

hjalMAR. Oh, don't talk about the invention. I'hat may be 
further oil than you think. 

oREGFRS. Oii ? 

HJALMAR. Well, damn it, what is theie for me to invent''' 
Otiicr people ha\’e invented almost everything already! It’s 
becoming more and moie ;.lihicuh every day — 

GREGLRS. But you’ve put so much work into it, 

HJALMAR. It was that drunkard Relling who started me off on 
it. 

GREGERS. Relling ? 

HJALMAR. Yes. It was he who fir>t made me conscious that I 
had the talent to make some invention that would revolu- 
tionize photography. 

GREGERS. 1 see. So It w^a''^ Relling. 

HJALMAR. Oh, it’s made me so happy thinking about it! Not 
so much for the sake of the invention itself, but because 
Hedvig believed in it -- believed in it as passionately and 
trustingly as only a child can believe in a thing. What I 
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mean to say is - I was fool enough to delude myself into 
thinking she believed in it. 

GREGERS. Do you seriously believe that Hedvig hasn’t been 
sincere ? 

HJALMAR. I can believe anything now. Hedvig's the one who 
stands in my way. Her shadow is going to shut the sunlight 
out of my life. 

GREGERS. Hedvig? Are you talking about Hedvig? 

HJ AEMAR. I loved that child beyond words. 1 felt so incredibly 
happy every time I came back to this humble home and she 
ran to greet me w’ith those sweet eyes peering at me. Oh, 
what a credulous fool I was! I loved her so, I loved her so. 
And I dreamed, I deluded myself into believing that she 
loved me too. 

GREGiiRS. You call that a delusion? 

HjALAiAR. How Can I know ? i can’t get anything our of Gina 
- and anyway, she’s so totally insensitive to the idealistic 
aspect of all these complicated — Hut to you, Gregers, I feel 
impelled to open rny heart. I'here’s this dreadful doubt ia 
my mind that perhaps Hedvig ha- never really and truly 
loved me. 

GREGERS. Perhaps you may be given proof that she does. 
{IJsiens.) What was that ? I think I can hear the wild duck 
crying. 

HJALMAR. Yes, that’s her quacking. Father’s there in the loft. 

GREGLRS. Is hi'* ? [His eyes shhie mth jay.) I tell you, you may 
perhaps be given pi\»of thai your poor, misjudged Hedvig 
does love you. 

HJALMAR. Oh, what proof can shr give me ? I couldn’t believe 
anything from those lips. 

GREGERS. Hedvig is incapable ol deceit. 

iijALMAR. Oh, Gregers, that’s just what I can’t be sure of. 
Who know’s what Gina and that Mrs Soerby may not have 
said when they were gossiping up here? And that child 
keeps her ear^ open. That deed of gift may not have come 
as buch a surprise to her as she made out. I thought 1 
noticed something odd in her manner. 

GREGERS. What on earth has come over you? 
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HJALMAR. IVe had my eyes opened. Just you wait - you’ll 
see. That deed of gift is only the beginning. Mrs Soerby’s 
always had a soft spot for Hcdvig, and now she’s in a 
position to do anything she likes for the child. They can 
take her from me any moment they want. 

GREGERS. Hedvig will never leave you. 

HJALMAR. I wouldn’t be too sm*e of that. If they stand there 
beckoning to her with their hands full of-—! And I, who 
loved her so much, so much! I couldn’t imagine any greater 
happiness than to take her gently by the hand and lead her 
as a man leads a child w^ho is afraid of the dark through a 
large, empty room. I can see it now so clearly - the poor 
photographer in his attic has never really meant very much 
to her. She was just cunning enough to keep on good terms 
with him until the time was ripe. 

GREGERS. Oh, Hjalmar, you don’t believe that, 

HJALMAR. The tragedy is that I don’t know what to believe - 
and that I never will know. Oh, you’re too much of an 
idealist, my dear Gregers. If they came to her with their 
hands full of gold and cried to the child: ‘Leave him! We 
can offer you life!’ — 

GREGERS {swiftly), Yes ? What do you thiAk she w^ouid reply ? 

HJALMAR. If I were to ask her; TIedvig_w ill--VQU sacrifice 
jour life for inc?'^— {He laughs scornfully.) Oh, yes! You’d 
hearwIiaFanswer she’d give me! 

'^^iisiQlshgt is heard from the loft. 

GREGERS {cries joyfully). Hjalmar! 

HJALMAR {enviously). Oh, now he’s started htmting. 

GINA (enters^ worried). Oh, Hjalmar, grandfather’s banging 
away in there on his owm. 

HJALMAR. I’ll go and have a look. 

GREGERS {alive., excited). Wait! Do you know^ w'hat that was ? 

HJALMAR. Of course I do. 

GREGERS. No, you don’t. But I know. It was the proof you 
wanted. 

HJALMAR. What proof? 

GREGERS. A child’s Sacrifice. She has got your father to shoot 
the wild duck. 
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HJALMAR. Shoot thc wild duck? 

GINA. What ah^ideaT" 

HJALMAR. But Wh^? 

GREGERS. wanted to sacrifice for you the most precious of 
her possessions, because she thought that then you would 
have to love her again. 

HJALMAR {gently^ emononaily). Oli, child, child! 

GINA. Thc things she gets up to! 

GREGERS. She only wanted you to love hei again, Iljalmar. 
She couldn’t live without it. 

GINA (almost in tears). There, Iljalmar, you sec. 

HJALMAR. Where is she, Gma? 

GINA (yniffs). Silting outside in the kitchen, I suppose, poor 
child. 

HJALMAR {walks across and flings open the kitchen door), Hed- 
vig, come here. Come and talk to me, {Looks round.) Kt'., she 
isn’t here. 

CiiNA. She must be in her room, ilten. 

HJAI. MAR {outside). No, she isn’t there, cither, iConus hack.) 
She mu'^t have gone out. 

GINA. Well, you didn’t want to have her in the hou^e, 

HJALMAR. Oh, I wisR she’d come home again soon, so that I 
can tell her! Now everything will be all right, Gregers. 
Now I think can stall life afresh. 

<;RE<iERS {quietly). I knew' it. Through the child will come 
resurrection. 

OLD v.KT> Ai. appears in the doorway of his rooju. He is in full 
imiform^ and is busy buckling on Jus szvord. 

HJALMAR {amazed). Father! Have /ou been in there? 

GINA. Have you been shooting in 3 our room ? 

EKDAL {indignantly, comes closer). So you go hunting alone 
now, do you, Hjalmar ? 

HJALMAR {conjiiscd). Then it wasn’t you who fired that shot in 
the loft ? 

EKDAL. Wasn’t me? Hm! 

GREGERS {cries to HJALMAR). Hjalu j' I Shc has shot thc wild 
ducthexadfl 

HJALMAR. What’s going on around here? 
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He runs over to the door of the loft^ pulls it open^ looks in and 
cries, 

Hedvig ! 

GINA {runs over to the door). Oh, God! What is it? 

HJALMAR {goes inside). Sh e’s lying on th e floor. 

G REGERS. laying on the floor ? Hedvig ? 

He joins HJALMAR inside, 

GINA {simultaneously), Hedvig! 

She goes into the loft. 

Oh, no, no, no 1 

EKDAL {laughs). Now she’s started hunting too! 

HJALMAR, GINA and GREGERS drag HEDVIG into the 
studio. Her right hand is hanging down with the pistol tightly 
clasped hemeen her fingers, 

HJALMAR {distraught). The pistol’s gone off! She’s shot her- 
self ! Call for help ! Help ! 

GINA {runs out into the passage and calls down), Relling! 
Relling! Dr Relling! Come upstairs! As quick as you can! 
HJALMAR and GRLGERS lay HEDVIG on the sofa. 

EKDAL {quietly), I he forest has taken its revenge. 

HJALMAR {on his knees beside her). She’s coming round now! 
She’ll be all right! 

GINA {comes back). Where’s li.-c wound ? I can’i sec anything — 
RELLING hurries in. molvik follows^ with no waistcoat or 
tiey and with his coat hanging open, 

RELLING. W'hat’s happened? 

GINA. I'hey say Hedvig’s shot herself. 

HJALMAR. Come here and help us. 

REELING. Shot herself! 

He pushes the table aside and beg ms to examine her. 
HJALMAR {lying on the jlaor^ gazes up at him in anguish). It 
can’t be dangerous ? Can it, Relling ? She’s hardly bleeding 
at all. It can’t be dangerous, can it ? 

REELING. How did it happen? 

HJALMAR- Oh, how do I know? 

GINA, She was going to shoot the wild duck. 

REELING. The wild duck? 

HJALMAR. The pistol must have gone off 
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RELLING. Hm. I see. 

EKDAL. The forest has taken its revenge. But I’m not afraid of 
it. 

He goes into the lojt and close'; the door behind him, 

HJALMAR. Weil, Relling, why don’t you say something? 

REELING. The bullet has entered her breast. 

HJALMAR. But she’!] be all right? 

REELING. Surely you can sec that ITedvig is dead. 

GINA (bursts into tears). Oh, my child, my child! 

GREGERS [hoarsely). The bottom of the aeep — I 

EIJALMAR (jumps up). Yes- yes, she nmsi live! Oh, God bless 
you, Relling, only lor a moment! Only long enough for me 
to tell her how much I loved, her always - always! 

RE I LING. The bullet entered her heart. Internal haemorrhage. 
She died instantaneously. 

HJALMAR. And I diovc her from me like an animal! And she 
crept into the loft in terror, and died there -- because she 
loved me! [Sobs,) I can never atone foi this ~ never tell 
her — ! (Clasps his hands and crie; upzvards,) Oh - You up 
there - if You exist! Why have You done this to me? 

GINA. Hush, hush, don't carry tm like that. \X'e had right 
to keep her - I sitppose — 

MOL V IK. The child is not dead, hut slecpetb. 

REELING. Rubbish! 

HJALMAR (becomes calm^ goes across to ihe sofa and looks dozen 
at HEDVlG, zeith folded arms), }Iow still’ and still she lies! 

KEELING (tries 10 free the pistol from her joigcrs). She's holding 
on to it so tightly. So tightly. 

GINA. No, no, Relling, don’t break iier fingers. Let the pistol 
slay there, 

HJALMAR. Let her Keep it. 

(iiNA. Yes, let her. But the child mustn’t lie here like a show. 
Wc’ll take ficr into her own room. HcId me, Hjalinar. 

HJALMAR and GINA pick HEDVIG Up, 

HJALM.\R (as they carry her out). Oh, Gil% Gina! How shall 
w'c live alter this ? 

GINA. must help each other. Now she belongs to both of 
us, you know\ 
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MOL VI K {stretches out his amis and mumbles). Praised be the 
Lord! To dust thou shalt return! To dust thou shalt return! 

RELLING {whispers). Shut up, man. You’re drunk. 

HJALMAR and GINA carry the body out through the kitchen 
door, RELLING shuts it behind them. MOLVIK slinks out 
into the passage. 

REELING {goes over to gregers and says). No one’s ever going 
to make me believe that this Wt.-s an accident. 

GREGERS (who has stood overcome by horror., shaking convul- 
sively). No one will ever know how^ this dreadful thing 
happened. 

REELING. The powder had burned her dress. She must have 
pressed the pistol against her breast before she fired. 

GREGERS. Hedvig has not dted in vain. Did you sec how grief 
set free all that is most noble in him ? 

REELING. Most men aie noble when they stand by a death- 
bed. But how long do you think this nobility will last ? 

GREGERS. For as long as he lives. And it will grow, and 
grow. 

REELING. In nine inonths, little Hedvig will be nothing more 
to him than a theme for a recitation. 

GREGERS. You dare sny that about Hjalmar Ekdal! 

REELING. Ixf’s talk about it again when the first grasses have 
withered on her grave. Then you’ll hear liirn gulping about 
‘the child untimely npped fiom her father's bosoink 
You’ll see him stewing in emotion and self-admiration and 
self-pity. Just you wail. 

GREGERS. If you are right and I am wrong, life is not worth 
living. 

REELING. Oh, life would be all right if w^c didn’t have to put 
up wdth these damned creditors who keep pestering us with 
the demands of their ideals. 

GREGERS (^slaves ahead of him). In that case, I am glad that ray 
destiny is what it is. 

REELING. And what, if I may ask, is your destiny? 

GREGERS {as he goes towards the door). To be the thirteenth at 
table. 

REELING laughs and spits. 



Note on the Translation 


The Wild Duck after Link Eyolj^ the most difficult of Ibsen's 
prose plays to translate. H iaJma r, Gt:e5^.„and Gnna have 
particularly idiosyncratic mannerisms of speech which are 
most awkward to render. Hjalm^ talks pretentiously^ for ever 
starring sentences he cannot finish, mixing his metaphors, 
wandering into cliche and indulging in extravagant romanti- 
cizing and sclf“pil>. It is always tempting when dealing with a 
ridiculous character to pare dt)wn his absurdities, hut it is a 
temptation that must be resisted: his ridiculousness must be 
given ful] play ; it is a baroque role for a baroque actor. Gregexs 
is part political fanatic, pail eva^-gejisr, and has acquit cd the 
worst rhetorical characteristics of both. He, like Hjalmar is 
full of other people’s phrases. Gina is even moic of a problem. 
Her speech is lowcr-daso. and lower-class dialogue is especially 
difficult to translate because any real equivak-mt in English has 
strong regional associations. A Notwegian wamiun cannot 
talk Cockney or Norrh Count! y, and one is forced to com- 
promise with a rough unlocalized speech which necessarily 
loses some of the richness f;f the original. In the Norwegian 
she frequently lapses into Aiaiapropisms '' pigsiol for pisrol^ 
den iniricata jord.irnrcn foi den idcaLi fordrmgcn, the ideal 
demand), but Malaptopis.ijs in English aic death to any 
dialogue except that ot tarce, and I ha\'e not tried to convey 
them. Tlie phiasc havsens hand wh'ch Gregers uses in Act 
Three to describe the bottom of the a, and which Hodvig says 
is the phrase she aKvav- calls lo mind when she thinks of the 
loft, presents considerable dilficuilics. It has overtones ot both 
infinity and oblivion; Gregers muiicrs: it hoarsely to himself 
in the last act when he realizes that Hedvig is dead, and in that 
context it epitomizes tlic choice she hus made. In Norwegian 
it is an antique phrase, something i ’ : 'the vasty deep’, but 
there is no equivalent in English with both the antiquity and 
the overtones; I have chosen to sacrifice the antiquity and call 
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it 'the bottom of the deep’. (In the original version of this 
translation I used ‘the deep blue sea’^ but the phrase never 
sounded right.) The overriding essential is that its significance 
should be clear when Gregers uses it at the climax of the play. 

I again gladly acknowledge my debt to Mr Casper Wrede 
for much minute criticism and more valuable suggestions than 
I can list. 

M.M. 



